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Notes. 


HIGHLANDERS’ COSTUME. 

At the present time the dress of our Highland 
regiments is exciting much attention, and I there- 
fore deem it probable that the following descrip- 
tion of the dress of the ‘‘ Black Watch,” shortly after 
their formation (copied from a French MS. which is 
attached to two pictures of Highlanders—a private 
and a piper—drawn by the Count de Calambourg 
in 1746), may prove acceptable :— 

“ Description des Montagnards d’ Ecosse, 

“Les Montagnes d’Ecosse sont d’une etendue Tres 
Considerable, et Suivant l’opinion generale Commencent 
un peu au dessus de Perth et S’etendent au Nord et au 
West [sic] aussi loin que la mer veut le permettre : Les 
habitans de ces Montagnes Sont generalement parlant 
d'une Stature haute bien faits actifs et hardis. On les 
accoutume de Leur enfance a endurer la fatigue et a 
obeir sans replique aux ordres de leurs Superieurs. 

“Ils se nourissent d’une maniere Tres dure; plutot 
par choix que par necessité car leur Provisions Sont 
=~ partout leur pays a Tres grand Marché. Le 

oisson et le Gibier est Si abondant qu'il ne leur coute 
que la peine de le prendre: Ils ne nourissont generale- 


ce mot est ce que nous appellons en francois Eau de Vie 
et — Vite en Latin, etc. 

“Par rapport aux qualités que les Montagnards ont 
pour l’Art Militaire ils ne cedent en rien a aucunes 
autres Nations de l'Europe; Ils sont braves Agiles 
Capables d’Endurer Ja peine et la fatigue ils sont Tres 
soumis et tres dociles tant qu’on en agit bien avec eux. 
Leurs Habillements a tres bonne grace et n'est pas a 
beaucoup prés Si incommode qu'on se l'imagine com- 
munement Leur habit ordinaire est d'une plad* 
d’autour de douze verges qu’ils portent au lieu de man- 
teau, et qu’ils mettent par dessus une veste qui est de la 
meme etoffe aussi bien que leur bas et leur Culottes qu’ils 
appellent des brayes de matelats, Ils portent une espece 
de Souliers minces Semblables a nos Escarpins et ils 
se Couvrent la Téte d’un Bonnet bleu. Tel est I’habille- 
ment ordinaire d'un Montagnard d’ Ecosse mais quand ils 
va a la Chasse ou a la guérre ils ne porte point de 
Culottes mais aprés avoir mit sa veste et son justaucorp 
il attache sa Plad autour de sa Ceinture dune telle 
maniere qu'elle pend jusqu’a Les genoux et c’est ce 
quills appellent Belted Plad.t Ils portent aussi une 
sorte de pouche de peau ou il ¥ a plusieurs Separations 
qui se ferment toutes par une agraffe a ressort. Il Va 
une Serrure particuliere a la separation destinée pour 
mettre l’'argent. Ces sortes de poches sont fort en usage 
en Hollande. 

“Les Armes de Montagnards Sont a proprement 
arler un fusil leur Pistolets sont entierement d’acier ils 
es pendent on les mettent dans leurs Ceinture Leurs 
Sabres qu'ils fabriquoient autrefois dans leur pays ne 
cedoient en rien aux lames des Espagnolls et des Hon- 
grois. Aujourdhui on la fabrique a la Tour. Leurs 
poignards qu'ils pendent Aussi a leur Cotés ont au 
foureau une gaine ou ils mettent un Couteau et une 
fourchette. 

“Outre les armes offensives ils portoient autrefois 
une Targe ou Bouclier rond Couvert d'une peau rude, 

joliment garni de Cloux de Cuivre derriere lequel quoiqu'il 
fusse d'une tres petite grandeur l'’adroit Montagnard 
pouvoit de cette maniere Se mettre si bien a Couvert 
qu'il etoit tres difficile a son adversaire de l’atteindre 
mais Comme les boucliers ne conviennet pas a la dis- 
cipline Militaire qu’on pratique aujourdhuy on les a 
retranché et les Montagnards ont prit a leur place un 
Biyonette et une gibiciere 4 Cartouche qui sont les seules 
choses qu'il paroit qu’ils ayent emprunté a la Discipline 
Angloise. 

“Le temps nous aprendra si ces changements dans 
leurs Armes aura le succes qu’on 8’en est promit, 

* Ces Trouppes de Montagnards qui sont a present en 
Angleterre etoient autrefois des Compagnies indepen- 
dantes qui etoient d’autour de trois cents hommes 
Chacune on end vit le C dement a ceux des 
Gentilhommes Montagnards qui paroissoient les plus 
affectionés au gouvernement present et qui adheroient 
le plus fortement au dessein qu'on Setoit proposé en 
levant ces Compagnies qui etoit de tenir les Montagnards 
dans la soumission. 

“On en a ensuite formé un Regiment qui fut donné 
au Comte de Crawford et de Lindse¥ et qui est le méme 
qui est aujourdhuy Commandé par my Lord Semple. 

“ Quelque puisse etre le dessein qu’on Se propose en 
les envoyant de l'autre Coté de Ja mer tous Ceux qui 
fairont attention 4 leur addresse a faire tous leurs exer- 


ment par tout de pain d’avoine de lait de poi et 
d'couffs et se Contentent de peu. Ils ont pour leur 
boison une Sorte de petite ale qui est Tres agreable et 
un espece d’esprit qu'ils tirent du grain qu’ils appellent 
dans leur Langage Usquebaugh qui est le nom qu'on 


donne Communement par tout L’Europe a ces Sortes 
de Liqueurs fortes puisque la signification Literaire de 


* Plad est une espece d’habillement commun aux 
Montagnards d'Ecosse; ils le portent au lieu manteau 
ce mot se prend aussi pour une etoffe bigarrée dont ils 
font leurs habits et que se fabriquent en Ecosse. 

+ Ce mot ne peut Se rendre en frangois d'une maniere 

telligible 
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cices a la dureté naturelle de leur Constitution. Se 
formeront aisement une idée avantageuse de la maniere 
dont ils se conduiront en Allemagne et doivent etre per- 
suadés qu’on ne les regardera pas avec moins de respects 
qu'on a regarde jusqu’a present leurs Compatriots quoy 
qu’ habilles differemment.” 
I trust that the foregoing description, although 
rather long, may find a place in the columns of 
““N. & Q,” as it is quaintly written, and evidently 
gives with frankness the opinions entertained on 
the subject by the unknown writer who, for all we 
know to the contrary, may be Count Charles de 
Calambourg himself. It is given with all its curious 
errors, grammatical and orthographical. 
R. Srewart Parrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, Surrey. 


GRANTS OF WILLIAM III. 
(Continued from p. 184.) 

Aug. 1698. A grant to Jame Puissar, Esq" of sev" for- 
feited Lands and Estates in yt Kingdom of y* clear yearly 
value of 3414. 14s. 64d., specifyed in a Schedule to y* s* 
Warrant annext Habend: to him and his heirs for ever 
and mentioned to be granted to him by way of Reprizal 
for deficiency of a former Grant to him in yt Kingdom, 

A Grant unto Colonel Gustavus Hamilton, his heirs 
and Assigns for ever of certain forfeited Lands specifyed 
in a Schedule to y* s* Letters annext, and therein men- 
tioned to be of y* clear yearly value of 5002. 8s. 64d. 

For granting a Custodiam unto Christopher Wray, 
of y* forfeited Estate of 8* Drury Wray, his 
father, during his s* Father's Life. 

A Grant to Dt J° Leslie, of y* Inheritance of sev" 
forfeited Estates to y* value of 400/. per. ann. w™ were 
before granted to him for 99 years, if he should so long 
live. 

A Grant to Tho. Lord Coningsby of y* Office of Vice- 
Trea'rer, General-Receiver, Pay Master General, and 
Trea’rer at War within y' Kingdom with y* yearly fee 
of 65/. 13s. 4d., and sixpence in y* Pound upon y* 
Paym w* shall be made by him or his Deputys in 
respect of y* s‘ Offices during Pleasure. 

Oc 1698. A Discharge unto 8* Rich, Bellingham of 

* Remainder of a debt of 2,000/. and Interest owing by 
him to my Lord Gormonstown, a forfeiting person in con- 
sidera’on of severall losses sustained by y* s* Bellinghams 
Father in y* time he was Deputy Receiver Generall to 
y* Earl of Anglesey there, 

De” 98. A Warrt for allowing or discharging unto 
W® Griffith, Collector of Slego, y* summ of 894/. 13s. 7}d. 
w he was robbed of. 

Jan, 1698, For granting or demising to Dame Francess 
Oneile and her daughters for certain considera’ons therein 
menc’oned y* forfeited Estate of Sir Neile Oneile in yt 
Kingdom habend, for 41 years from y* date of such 
Grant rendring y* antient quit rents and Crown Rents, 

Feb, 1698. A Grant to Richard FitsPatrick, his Heirs 
and Assigns for ever of all y* forfeited Estate of Barnaby, 
Lord of ee Ossory or Bryan, late Lord of Upper 
Ossory, to whom he was nearly related valued at 60/. per 
ann, and subject to y* Paym* of 25/. per ann. to Dorothy, 
Lady Dowager of Upper Ossory, during her life. 

A Grant or demise to Major Gen" Stwart [sic in 
original) in considera’on of a Release, 3,537/. 12s. 8d., 
due to him on Accot of his Regt and y* loss of his Right 
arm and other losses in his Maj"* service of certain for- 


feited Estates specifyed in a Schedule to y*s* Letters 


annext, and therein menc’oned to be of y* clearly value 
of 751, 18s. 6jd. habend for 99 years from y* date 
rendring y° antient quit and Crown Rents. 

A grant unto J° Ellis, Esq" his Heirs and Assigns for 
ever of y* forfeited Estate of Sir W™ Ellis, his Brother, 
from whom there was 1,200/. and interest due to y* s* 
John Ellis and very great incumbrances on y* s‘ Estate 
almost to y* full value. 

A Discharge to James Viscount Lanesborough of 
1621. 7s. 10jd. due for quit Rents out of certain lands 
belonging to him in yt Kingdom, 

March, 1698/9. A Warr‘ directing y* Lords Justices to 
cause y* Forfeited Estates of St Valentine Brown and 
8* Nich. Brown to be set at y* best improved value for 
21 years, and out of y* Produce to pay 1,000/. a year to 
y* E. of Bellamont w™ by virtue of a former Grant 
was charged to be p* out of ye s* Estate to y* s* Earl for 
y® term of 999 years, and 400/. per annum more to 
Hellen, Viscountess Kenmare for y* support of her self 
and Children. 

The Grants passed within y* Dutchy of Lancaster, if 
there be any such are unknown to me. 

This, pursuant to an Order of y* Hon"”* house Com’ona, 
potas date y* 16% Instant is humbly presented by W" 

undes, 


An Accomptl of Grants made since the 18th March 1698, 


March, 1698. A Lease unto J° Powney, Esq™ in Con- 
sidera’on of y* summ of eighty pounds p*into y* Ex. 
chequer to purchase Lands for his Maj'* Park at Wind- 
sor, and of a conveyance from y* s¢ John Powney to y* 
King of sev" parcells of Land to be layd unto his Maj’* 
s* Park, of y* severall Farmes and Lands called y* Scite 
of y* Mannor of Old and New Windsor in y* County of 
Berks and Mustian’s Farm at Eaton in y* County of 
Bucks to hold for 99 years from y* date concurrent with 
such Terme or Termes as are in being in y* Premisses or 
any part thereof reserving y* Rents of 6s. 8d. and 8s. 4d. 

er ann. w'» a Clause for discharging the Lessee from y* 

ent of 8/. 6s. 8d. and 32, 18s. 4d. per ann. reserved and 
payable by y* Leasses in being of y* premises wherein 
sev" long terms are yet to come. And also a grant of y* 
yearly Rent of 16/. 13s. 4d. payable out of y* Rectory of 
Old and New Windsor: to hold to y* s¢ J° Powney, his 
Heirs and Assigns for ever—Marginal note: Mem™ 
The petic’on and Report concerning this lease and Grant 
to remain his Maj&* Surveyor Generall. 

Upon a surrender made to his Maj’? by W™ Van 
Hulse, Esq" of y* Grant to him of y* Office of Post or 
carrier of all his Maj" letters and dispatches between 
y° Court or Pallace of Residence, and y* first Post Stage 
or Post Office of y* Post Master Generall wt the usual 
allowance of 10s. a day, his Maj” grants y* s¢ Office to 
y* st W™ Van Hulse during his life wt» an allowance of 
20s. a day payable quarterly from Christmas last, 1698, 
to y* Post Master Gen", who is thereby authorized to 
pay unto y*s* W™ Van bulse so much as will make up 
his allowance by y* s* former grant of 20s. a day f-om 
Mich’as, 1697, to Christmas last aforesaid.—Marginal 
note: There is no Petic’on for this in y* Trea’ry. Be- 
y® warrt began one of his Maj®* Secretaries of 

tate. 

Upon a Surrender made by Peter Guenon de Beau- 
buisson, who is Keeper of his Maj’* private Armary 
Bows and Setting Dogs of all Salarys anyways payable 
to him at y* Excheq* and on y* establishmt of y* House- 
hold and all arrears thereof, 1697. His Maj” by Privy 
Seal directs paym' to be made to him at y* Excheq’ of 
y® sum of 3802. per ann. from Xmas, 1697, in lieu of all 
other salarys or allowances in respect of those offices 
(except a salary of 50/, per annum in y* Office of y’ 
Ordnance and of Riding Charges payable in y° 
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Trea’ry of y* Chamber’s Office to be p* to y® s¢ Beau- 

buisson during his continuance in y* s* offices and Im- 
joym.—Marginal note: There is no Petic’on for this 
Trea'ry. 

Ap., 1699. A Privy Seal to pay unto W™ Brockett, 
Esq., the Annuity or Pension of 400/, per ann. out of y® 
Revenues arising by y® General Letter Office or Post 
Office from Mich’as, 1698, during his Maj* Pleasure.— 
Marginal note : See Mt Secretary Vernon’s letter signify- 
ing the King’s pleasure for this, marked A. 

A Grant to John Mitchell, Esq* and his Heirs for ever 
of 3 Tenements, Lands, Grounds, and Hereditam" in y* 
County of Berks sometime in y* tenure of John Martin 
now in Lease to W™ Gwyn and J. Loving, Esq", at y° 
yearly Rent of 10/., and all yt Messuage or Mansion 
House called Walton’s Mease in old Windsor Afores*, wth 
an Orchard thereunto adjoining lately demised to y* s* 
J. Mitchell at y* yearly Rent of 4/., and also of y* s* 
yearly Rents of 10/. and 4/. per Annum reserved habend™ 
in Fee, rendring to his Maj” y* Rent of 13s. 4d. per 
ann. for y® three Tenem" in Old Windsor and 10s. for 
Walton’s Mease, w*" Grant was to pass in considera’on 
of 250. p* into y* Exchequer for purchasing Lands for 
the King’s Park and conveying to his Maj'”’ in Fee a 
viece or Parcell of Land containing 7 Acres w'> an head 

d thereunto adjorning, the whole commonly reputed 
ten Acres in Mill Field or Mill Mead and other Lands 
of y* s* Mitchell in y* Parish of New Windsor for en- 
larging of y® s* Park.—Marginal note: The petic’on a 
report of this remayns w** his Maj®* Surveyor Gen", 

A Privy Seal for discharging John Rogers of Pli- 
mouth Baront from 1,095/. payable in respect of y* dignity 
of a Baronet. 

The like for S* Tho.Tipping. 

May, 1699. A Grant to Rich, Topham, Esq" and his 
Heirs for ever of sey" Lands in or near Windsor under 
y* Rent of 5/. per annum, and 5s, 4d. per annum, and 
3s. 4d. in consideration of other Lands by him convey* 
to his Maj” and lay“ into his Maj" Park, and of a fine 
of 1862. p* into y* Exchequer for purchasing Land into 
y* s* Park.— Marginal note : The like. 

A Privy Seal for granting unto J. Mault, Gent., a 
certain Parcell of Paper w™ was seized and forfeited to 
his Maj” & appraised at 728/. 15s. ld. I take it that 
this was in Trust for Colonell Stanley.—Marginal note : 
See y* Petic’on w" other papers annexed to it marked 


A Grant to boy, Booth, Esq of 6002. a year for 21 
years from Lady [ Day?} last out of y* tenths of y* Clergy 
arising within y* Diocese of York upon surrender of 
former letters Patents of y* like annuity granted for 7 
years from Christmas, 1696. 

May, 1699. A Grant unto y* Bishop of Chichester of 
1361. 10s. 8d. to discharge arrears of Tenths due for y* 
Vicaridge of Rye for two and thirty years last past.— 
Marginal note: See y* petic’on of Robt. Bradshaw and 
y® papers annexed thereunto, marked C. 

A Grant unto Isaac Manley of 6001. out of y°® Post 
Office by 50/. a quarter from Lady Day, 1699. — Mar- 
ginal note : See y® petic’on marked C. 

June, 1699. A Grant unto Ja. Earle of Castlehaven of 
& pension of 300/, payable at y* Receipt of Excheq' from 
Lady-day, 1699, during His Maj" pleasure, 

Warrant for granting unto Jno, Gibson 1091. 5s., 
being y* value of goods seized by y* Sheriff of York w™ 
belonged to Simon Warner, who stands outlawed for 
debt at y* suit of y*s* Jno, Gibson. 

A Warrt to y* Comm*™ of Prizes to pay unto Capt" 
Michael Lang, a Dane, y* summ of 3,000/. in reward for 
his service, Losses, and Charges in giving Informa’on 
for seizing the late pretended Swedish Fleet y‘ carried 
on during y* late War an Illegal Trade between this 


kingdom and France,—Marginal note : See y* Petic’on 
and paper thereunto annext, marked E. 

A like Warrt to pay unto Capt. John Mitchell 5002, 
for seizing and condemning y* s* Shipps. — Marginal 
note : See y* Petic’on and papers marked FP, 

A Privy Seal for discharging y* Bishop of Worcester 
from 944/. 17s. 9d. payable to his Majesty for the first 
fruits of y* s* Bishoprick. 

July, 1699. A Privy Seal for discharging S* Edmand 
Denton, Bart, of y* summ of 1,095/. payable in respect of 
y' Dignity. 

Aug., 1699. A Lease to y® inhabitants of St. Martins 
and St. James's of a passage through part of y* Wilder- 
nesse into St James’s Park for 99 years at y* Rent of 
6s, 8d. per ann.—Marginal note: The petic’on and re- 
port are w'h his Maj’* Surveyor General. 

A Privy Seal for granting unto y* Bishop of Oxford 
for y® time being an Annuity of 100/. per ann. from Lady 
Day, 1699, during his Maj* Pleasure for instructing 
young Students in y* Modern Arabick and Turkish 
Languages, and to be by him paid over, Vizt to Dt Hyde 
201. per ann., M* Willis 40/. per annum, and M* Marshall 
40. per Annum.—Marginal note; The King’s pleasure 
for this was signifyed by M* Secretary Vernon's letter 
markt G. 

Sept 1699. A Lease unto Cha. Bertie, Esq" of y* 
Mannors of East and West Deeping, in y* County of 
Lincoln for 48 years from Mich'’mas, 1748, at y* Antient 
Rent of 4/. 1s. 3}d. per ann, upon Pay™ of a Fine of 
150/.—Marginal note: The petic’on and rept. are with 
his Majesty's Surv™ Gen". 

A Grant unto Nat. Brand and James Pember and 
their Heirs for ever at y* nomina’on of 8* John Morden 
in Considera’on of y® summ of 2,000/. p* into y* Ex- 
cheg? to purchase Lands for Windsor Park of y* Manor 
of Old Court and other Lands in Kent and Sedgewick 
Park and other Lands in Sussex, reserving the fee farm 
Rents of 6/. 13s. 4d. per ann. for Old Court, and 5s. 5d. 
per ann, for Sedgewick Park, to commence from y* Death 
of Queen Dowager, in whose Joynture y* premisses are.— 
Marginal note: The like, 

A Discharge unto James Isaacson, Esq™ Assignee of a 
Patent granted by King Charles y° first unto W™ Caverly, 
Esq., and his Heirs of sev" Marsh Lands, Mines, &c., 
in y® Countys of Denbigh, &c., of an Arrear of Rent of 
10/. per ann. from Lady Day, 1660, to Mich’mas, 1698, 
amounting to 375/., wt directions to put y* Rent in 
charge for y* future.—Marginal note: The like. 

Nover 1699. A Warrt for passing a Lease to e. Lord 
Sherrard of an Acre and an half of Ground, formerly 
part of Wind Mill Fields, parcell of y* Baliwick of 
Westminster on w*® are several houses for y* Term of 
99 years in Reversion of y* Term in being upon Pay™ of 
a Fine of 1,200. reserving y* former Rent of 6s. 8d, per 


Sykes, M.R.O.S, 
Mexborough. 
(To be continued.) 


Dr. Wittiam Wacstarre.—There is, perhaps, 
no more interesting chapter in the Papers of a 
Critic than that relating to Dr. Wagstaffe, and 
the way he was made use of by Swift and the 
Scriblerus Club. Dr. W. Wagstaffe, who was 

hysician to Bartholomew's Hospital, died on 

ay 5, 1725 (Historical Register, appendix, p. 20). 
The following year an octavo volume was printed, 
entitled Miscellaneous Works of Dr. William 
Wagstaffe, “to which is prefix’d his life and an 
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account of his writings.” Later on in the year a 
second title-page was printed, with the same date, 
but designated “the second edition.” It was, how- 
ever, the first and only imprint. The main dates 
and the leading facts in the life were certainly cor- 
rect, and truly referred to William Wagstaffe, M.D., 
then recently deceased. For nearly a century it was 
generally believed that the very singular collection 
of tracts which the volume contains consisted of 
the genuine writings of Dr. Wagstaffe. In 3" S. i. 
381 Mr. Dicks first suggested that this was not the 
case, His position was that Dr. Wagstaffe had not 
written one of these tracts, that he had nothing to 
do with them, that the use of his name was a 
literary fraud, and that the tracts were written 
really by Swift, Arbuthnot, and others of the 
Scriblerus Club. To all this Mr. Crosstey ob- 
jected (see 3% S. ii. 131). He held conservative 
views, and believed in the old story which had stood 
good for a — Mr. Dike returned to the 
subject with much vigour, 3" §, ii. 253, and he 
challenged Mr. Crosstey to prove that “ Dr, 
Wagstaffe ever wrote a line on any literary or 
political subject.” So far as I know, this challenge 
was not accepted, and neither Mr, Crossiey nor 
any other correspondent has shown that Dr. 
Wagstaffe wrote any of the tracts in question, 
or, indeed, anything else of a literary or political 
character. Dr. Munk, in the Roll of the Royal 
College of Physicians, ii. 54, refers to the pub- 
lication by Dr. Wagstaffe of one tract, a letter 
on small-pox, printed in 1722, and adds, “ All his 
other writings were satirical ; they were collected 
into one volume and published in 1725” (1726). 
There isa note in the Works of the Learned for June, 
1706, which does not s¢em to have been observed, 
and which bears upon this matter. It is in the 
** List of Books published this Month,” p. 382: 
“ Ramilies, A Poem humbly inscribed to his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough. By William Wagstaffe, 
Gent., of Lincoln Colledge, Oxon. Printed for 
Tho. Atkinson.” It is well known that Dr. Wag- 
staffe was educated at Lincoln College, for his 
name appears in the Catalogue of Graduates: 
“* Wagstaffe, Will., Linc, B.A. June 16, 1704; 
M.A. May 5, 1707; B. and D.M. July 8, 1714.” 
Here we have clear evidence of a published literary 
work which is not included in the 1726 volume. 
That the editor did not know of the existence of 
this poem, published with the writer’s name, is an 
additional piece of evidence against the genuineness 
of the book. Epwarp Sotty. 


Derivation or THE Worp “ 
This word has always been the opprobrium of 
etymologists. Even Prof. Skeat, in the second 
edition of his splendid Etymological Dictionary, 
can suggest nothing more considerable than Prof. 
Adams’s “ The O delitus,” é.¢., “the circle effaced,” 
i.¢., the circle crossed with slanting strokes of 


graduation. I have now a theory to pro 
which I think has much to recommend it. Theo 
dolite, Latinized as theodelitus, may very probably 
be no more than a transposed form of theolodite 
or theoladite, i.e., the oladite or the alidade. This 
is from Old Fr. alidade, the rule which turneth on 
the back of an astrolabe (Cotgrave) ; Sp. alidada; 
from Arab. al-iddda, “the rule” or revolving 
index on the graduated circle of an astrolabe or 
quadrant. See Devic, Supplement to Littré, and 
Bailey, s.v. “Alhidada.” The whole instrument, as 
I suppose, got its name from one of its most im- 
<7 parts, the index or pointer. That would 

, in practice, the thing most frequently named, 
A potential form of the word would be the oladite, 
like the Spanish alhadida, which is also found 
(Devic). The change of initial a to o can be 
matched by many instances, e.g., orchanet for 
alkanet, occamy for alchemy, otamy for atomy 
(an-atomy), ottar of roses for attar, &c. The 
metathesis involved by the odolite standing for 
the oladite or the aladide is not more violent than 
that presented in omelet for olemet or alamet 
(quite a parallel instance), algum for almug, argosy 
for ragusy, rowlock for oarlock (Skeat), walet or 
wallet for watel (id.); Fr. orseille for rochelle, 
ortrait (Cotgrave) for retrait, &c. I should be 
glad to know what your philological readers think 
of my theory. It will be said, truly enough, that 
it is a mere guess. But so is the notion that the 
instrument in question was ever known as an “0,” 
or an “O defaced.” 

A. Pater (Clk.). 
Woodford, Ezsex, 


Crara As A Curist1ANn Name.—The reviewer 
of Quarter Sessions Records in “ N. & Q.” (6 8. x. 
160) says, “Clara has been said to be a name 
unknown in the seventeenth century. We find, 
however, a Clara Sampson of Scruton......in 1610.” 
Is it not on record that Richard Norton, besides 
his “nine good sonnes,” had a daughter Clare, 
who married Richard Goodricke, of Ribston, and 
in the Goodricke pedigree is called Clara? Amongst 
her six sisters, all married, we search in vain for 
Wordsworth’s “ Emily.” 


C. J. Fox ayp Peter Moors, M.P.—A slight 
record of Fox is to be found in Familiar Letters on 
Catholic Emancipation, by Peter Moore, Esq., 
M.P. (London, 1812). In the dedication to the 
Earl of Donoughmore, at p. 5, Moore writes :— 

«It had been said to me, by my late friend Mr. Fox, on 
the very important subject of India, ‘ You really terrify 
us with the very appearance of each separate docu- 
ment, Every voucher is a volume of no ordinary size ; 
and the intellect is blunted with dismay before we can 
get beyond the title-page.’ 

Moore was certainly very fond of documents and 
writing, and his intercourse with Fox on Indian 
matters would be intended to stir him up. Moore, 
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by an incidental remark, appears to have been 
occupied with the three years’ sitting of the Indian 
Committee of Inquiry. It may be observed that 
no good feeling was manifested in later years by 
Joseph Hume to Peter Moore. On Hume’s coming 
home and getting into Parliament, he found Moore 
there already as an authority on Indian matters, 
having acted with Fox, Burke, and Sheridan in 
the trial of Warren Hastings, and also engaged in 
financial reform, which had its advocates before 
Hume—to whom, however, much is due. 
Hype CiarKe. 


Tae Worp “ Ine.”—Prof. Skeat is in all pro- 
bability right when he says (6% S. x. 111) he 
thinks that this word has not been found in 
any Anglo-Saxon writing with the sense of a 
meadow. But, assuming that this is so, does the 
fact altogether justify us in refusing to believe in 
its Saxon origin? I am inclined to think that it 
does not, for (1) the word in the sense of meadow 
is still in use in some counties, even in one, Sussex, 
which has never been supposed to have been much 
colonized by Norsemen a Parish, Dictionary of 
the Sussex Dialect ; (2) the syllable occurs, either 
as a termination or followed by ton or ham, in at 
least a hundred instances in Sussex, and many of 
these names appear in the Domesday survey. 

Now, there are not a few of these which would 
seem to be explainable more easily as descriptive 
than as patronymic. Etymology is a very danger- 
ous and difficult matter to deal with, but I will 
venture to suggest that such a word as Goring is, 
perhaps, more probably derived from gor, mud, 
and ing, meadow, than from some supposed Gar or 
Gara ; Dorking (in Surrey) from deorc, dark, and 
ing than from an imagined Deorc ; Steyning from 
sten, stone, and ing than from an unknown Stren 
or Stan. 

When Prof. Skeat says, “I should guess that 
ing in the sense of meadow is Scandinavian, and I 
find mention of the ings or meadow-land near 
Wakefield,” he, I think, seems to show that he is 
scarcely aware that there are many Ings in various 
parts of England which are not syllables forming 
a portion of a word, but names of places, and in 
some cases certainly, in others probably, mean 
meadows. One, Little Ing, is in Surrey, near 
Godalming. 

Besides these Ings a considerable number of 
laces have names the first syllable of which is 
ng, such as Ingham, Ingston, Ingworth, Ingwood, 

&c. They are to be found in very many counties, 
and not at all exclusively in those in which Scan- 
dinavian influence was strong. It is obvious that 
in these names ing cannot be a syllable denoting 
descent. 

Would it not be possible to include in some 
future Anglo-Saxon dictionary words which, like 
‘ng, are most probably Anglo-Saxon, accompany- 


ing them, of course, with a note that they were 
not known to occur in any Saxon writing? A 
dictionary ought to be as copious as possible, and 
the insertion of such words would often be of 
much use to the unlearned inquirer into the mean- 
ing of names. Examples of the sort of words I 
mean are ghyll, a ravine or narrow valley (perhaps 
the same word as the gill of a fish), and tye, a small 
rough piece of ground. The former is in common 
use in the Weald of Sussex. The latter seems to 
occur in Domesday in Branbertei (Brambletye) 
and Ghidenetroi (apparently the hundred now 
called Manhood). ALN, 


Inscriptions oN Private Hovsss (see 1* S, 
vy. 486).—The practice is sufficiently rare to justify 
““N. & Q.” in opening a column for the names or 
descriptions of private houses on the exterior of 
which inscriptions are painted or carved. The 
subject was brought under my notice by seeing a 
cottage close to the road from Sedgeford village 
to Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk, bearing ‘two painted 
inscriptions, viz. on the east side— 

“ Oh, timely happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with rising morn arise"; 
on the west side— 
“ Though the day be never so long, 
It ringeth at length to evensong.” 
The former couplet is, I think, from Keble. 

For another instance, and a notable one, the 
wooden structures which form the country residence 
of Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, on Ditchling 
Road, near Brighton, bear the following inscription 
from As You Like It, running the length of the 
south front, under the eaves:— 

** Here shall you see no enemy but winter and rough 
weather,” 

I will add but one more. At Dundarrow (or 
Dundrah) Castle, near Inverary, I found this 
couplet, carved in the stone over the doorway :— 

‘«T man behald the end de nocht 
Wiser nor heiest hoip in God.” 
I. e., “I may (or must) behold the end of nought, 
(remaining) no wiser than (to have) the highest 
hope in God.” Cc. M. I. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Mocassty.—This word, which is also found 
written moccassin, moccasin, and moccason, is 
derived from one of the dialects of the Algonkin, 
signifying shoe or shoes. In the Shyenne dialect, 
and in that of the Miamis, it is respectively written 
i-mok-ci and m’ kasiu in the singular number. In 
the other dialects the plural is variously written 
moscasin, mackissin, maukissin, mahkissina, machk- 
sen, mohkissonah, mocussinass, and meckissins, 
“Other dialects” include Old Algonkin, Illinois, 
Knistinaux, East Chippewa, Massachusetts, Narr- 
gansett, Minsi, and Nanticok. 

R. 8, Caarnock. 


St, Mary’s, Scilly, 
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“Tue Surcgon’s Comment.”—The following 
lines were given to me in MS. a few years ago, 
and I was informed at the time that they were 
suspended in the hall of Mr. —T @ surgeon, 
to whom Sir W. Blizard was articled. The pro- 
bable date of their use is unknown to me, as 
also whether they have appeared elsewhere. If 
not, and you think them worth printing, they are 
at your disposal. 


The Surgeon's Comment. 

The Surgeon's like a God whom men adore, 

When death about the sick man’s bed doth eoar ; 

Then hath he great respect and high regard, 

Fed with the timely promise of reward; 

But as the patient doth begin to mend, 

So doth the Surgeon’s godhead straightway end. 

Yet such attendance on him still is given 

Aa if he were an angel come from Heaven ; 

When health and strength the patient do inspire 

To sleep, eat, walk, and sit up by the fire, 

Then straight the Surgeon's state angelical 

In his esteem unto a man doth fall. 

Last, when the sick or sore is heal’d again 

And that the Surgeon seeks reward for 's pain, 

He is neither counted God nor Angel then, 

Nor is he entertained as man ; 

But, through ingratitude, that hellish evil, 

They bid the Surgeon welcome as the devil. 

Therefore-- 

When pained thy patient is, call for thy fee, 

Or, when he's well, then patient thou must be. 
J. Manvet. 

Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 


Vistrer.—Dr. Johnson does not give visitor in 
his Dictionary, but he has several references for 
visiter. The latter form is used on through the 
eighteenth century and considerably well forward 
into the nineteenth. The tampering of editors, 
however, is, as usual, a great vexation in tracing 
the spelling of this word from one generation to 
another. For example, in a letter written by 
Cowper to his friend Unwin on Jan. 14, 1786, we 
learn, according to the text of Dr. Memes, that 
Lady Hesketh was “delighted with her visiter,” 
whereas both Southey and Mr. Benham give visitor. 
Again, the texts of the Waverley Novels are 
greatly at variance with one another, the ortho- 
graphy apparently being adapted to the particular 
generation for whose benefit an edition is prepared. 
Take, for instance, chaps. xxi. and xxii. of The 
Abbot. According to some versions the Queen 
tells Lindesay and his companions that “a female 
does not willingly receive her visiters without 
some minutes spent at the toilette,” while the 
novelist uses the same spelling in propria persona 
in the second paragraph of the following chapter. 
In both passages the spelling is modernized in 
recent editions. Now, as first editions are not in 
all circumstances readily accessible, it would be in 
the interests of historical English were editors to 
be rigidly conservative in their treatment of the 


orthography with which they have to deal. The 


& priori inference in the cases just submitted is 
that both Cowper and Scott wrote visiter, but the 
matter is rendered complex through over-editing, 
Tomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Borxe's “ Lanpep Gentry.”—The forthcoming 
edition of this work would be greatly enhanced by 
containing the names of the omitted pedigrees, 
with a paginal reference to the edition or editions 
in which they appear. An index of names would 
do much to infuse new life into this work an. 
extend its popularity. TRorH. 


“Tae BisHor’s root.”—Many years ago, wh 
visiting in Fifeshire, I heard this expression applied 
to an article of food that was scorched, as, for 
instance, the porridge in the morning or the soup 
at dinner—“ The bishop’s foot’s in it.” More 
recently, in the county of Midlothian, I heard the 
same expression. On making inquiries, I was told 
that “the bishop” meant “the deil,” and that in 
some way his “cloven foot” had come down the 
chimney, and, hot from the fires of his supposed 
abode, got into the pot and singed its contents, 

I presume the explanation has some reference to 
the times of the Reformation, when “ black pre- 
lacy” was looked upon with so much horror in 
Scotland, and a bishop was synonymous with 
everything that was bad. Perhaps some reader of 
“N. & Q.” may be able to throw light on the 
subject. Joun MacKay, 

Herriesdale, 

(Milk which has been burned in tho is in the 
North of England generally said to be “ bishopped.” See 
1* 8. i. 87; 5 8. v. 49, 333.) 


Witiram Weare.—I observe in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Friday, August 29th, the following 
verses, attributed to Thackeray :— 

“ His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He lived at Lyon’s Inn ; 
His throat they cut from ear to ear, 
His head they battered in.” 
Thackeray did not write these lines ; they are the 
production of Theodore Hook, and they are not 
correctly given. 
“They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they bettered in ; 
His name was Mr, William Weare, 
He dwelt in Lyon’s Inn” 
is the correct version. Sir Walter Scott admired 
this verse, and used often to quote it. Sir Walter 
went to see Gill’s Hill, where Weare was mur- 
dered by Thurtell. G, A. 


Ma Surerstition.— Where several deaths 
have taken place in a family the house must be 
closed for a year and sheets put up at each window. 
If any one should be so imprudent as to ef 
the house until so purified he may confidently loo 
for death before the end of a year, H. ©, 
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Inrropuction or Movrnines 
—It is generally believed that the wearing of 
mournings or dule weeds was first introduced into 
Scotland on the occasion of the death of Magdalene 
of France, the first queen of King James V., in 
1537. The poems of Dunbar, however, show that, 
at least in — to widows’ weeds, the belief is 
unfounded. Thus,in the Tua Mariet Wemen and 
the Wedo, printed by Chepman & Myllar in 1508, 
there are various allusions to the widow’s garb:— 
“TI busk as I wer bailfull, bot blith is my hert, 

My mouth it makis murnyng and my mind lauchis, 

My clokis thai ar caerfull in colour of sabill, 

I drup with a ded luke in my dule habit.” 

* Quhen that I go to the Kirk, cled in cair weid.” 
“ According to my sable weid, I mon haif sad manneris.” 
A. G. Ret. 
Auchterarder. 


A Cortovs Birunper.—In Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s 
English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, p. 62, 
1869, this strange simile is given: “ As drank as 
three in a bed (Cheshire).” The word drunk ought 
to be thrunk, which in the Cheshire dialect means 
crowded, &c. In Yorkshire the expression is, 
“ As thrang as three i’ a bed.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Portrait or THE Port py Severy. 
—I have a large picture, 52in. by 41 in., signed 
“J. Severn, 1845,” in which the poet Shelley is 
represented sitting on a rock amid the ruins of 
some old building, presumably Italian. He is 
dressed in the way which, judging from the en- 
gtavings one sees of him, he affected, viz., wearing 
a large open collar, exposing a good deal of his 
neck, &c. He holds a quill pen in his hand, and 
his hat is lying by his side; in the foreground is 
alarge tree, then the ruins which I have mentioned; 
and in the extreme background is a mountain, ap- 
parently of no great altitude. I want to know if 
Severn, who it is known was the friend of the poet, 
really painted my picture; if so, why so late as 
1845, many years after the poet’s death; what 
other portraits of the poet Severn painted ; and 
whether there is a complete list of the works of 
this painter, with the present owners. I believe 

it my picture is a genuine production of this 
artist, but I should very much like to find out its 
history. Are any of Severn’s descendants or re- 
latives living with whom I could communicate ? 
Are there any of the Shelley family who could 
“<7 in my search ? B. J. Baron. 
Richmond Hill, Clifton, Bristol, 


Sir Jouyx Bottes.—In a pedigree now before 
me of the Bolles family I see Sir John Bolles, who 
commanded a regiment in Ireland (temp. Queen 
Elizabeth) and who died in 1606,ct. forty-six, married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Edward Walters, 
of Linne, co. Norfolk. Can any one supply me 
with a pedigree of the Walters family, or tell me 
where it is to be found ?—as I am anxious to dis- 
cover who were Sir John Bolles’s brothers-in-law. 
I should also be obliged if any one could inform 
me where to find a pedigree of the family of Snell, 
date about 1685. M. M., B. 


Inpex or Prace-Names.—Which is the most 
copious index of English place-names now exist- 
ing, and how many names does it contain? Ap- 
pended to Smith’s English Atlas, London, 1804, 
is an “Index Villaris” which contains “ upwards 
of forty thousand names.” On comparison be- 
tween a district in one of the maps which com- 
pose this atlas with the same district in the 
Ordnance Survey, I find that the latter contains 
at least four times as many names. Of course, 
the number of different names is comparatively 
small; for many names, such as Milton, Thornton, 
and the like, occur over and over again, just as 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson do in the London 
Directory. A. N. 


Frenca Proverss.—In my grandfather's copy 
of Petrarch I find the following pencillings. {[ 
should be glad to know their source :— 

* Qui bien se mire bien se voist 
Qui bien se voit bien se connoit 
Qui bien se connoist peut se priser 
Qui peu se priser sage est.” 
* Quien no pasece pesece.”’ 
I think they are correctly copied. 
Ricnarp Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, 

[Le Roux de Lincy, Le Livre des Proverbes Francais, 
has “ Qui plus se mire plus se voit.’’] 


Apmirat Lorp Granarp.—At the fall of Wal- 
pole in 1742, and on the reorganization of the 
Government, I find as First Naval Lord in the 
new Board of Admiralty the name of Admiral 
Lord Granard. But after looking through the 
books at my disposal (amongst them Campbell’s 
British Admirals), I find no mention of him or 
his services, nor do I see his name associated with 
any naval engagement of that period. Can any of 
your correspondents give me any information about 
him or details of his career? Atrrep Dowson. 

Arts Club, Hanover Square. 

(George, third Earl of Granard, born 1685, was raised 
to the House of Peers as Lord Forbes in the lifetime 
of his father, At the time of his death he was senior 
admiral of the British navy, In 1733 he was Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Russian Court, Married Mary, daughter 
of the first Viscount Montjoy, and widow of Phineas 


Preston, of Ardallah .co. Meath, His son John was 
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Admiral of the Fleet and General of Marines, obtained 
® high reputation, and distinguished himself in the 
action off Toulon, 1743, against the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, Married, Aug. 25, 1758, Lady Mary 
Capel, daughter of William, third Eari of Essex. He 
entered a strong protest against the execution of 
Admiral Byng. Died March 10,1796. He was never 
Lord Granard, the title falling to his elder brother, 
George, fourth earl. a memoir of the house of 
Forbes by Admiral the Hon. John Forbes, published by 
the present Earl of Granard.] 


Dictionary oF Sctentiric anp TECHNICAL 
Terms.—Can some of your readers confer on me 
a favour by recommending a good dictionary of 
scientific and technical terms—etymological, of 
course ? Srupent. 

[A similar query was asked 5t» S, iii. 370, and drew 
more or less voluminous answers, The question is too 
wide to reopen except for the purpose of recording 
recently published works of authority. See 5 8. iv, 73, 
109, 134, 238 ; xii. 68, 154.) 


Heratpic.—What family bears or bore the 
arms, Ermine, on a bend az. three lions rampant 
or? Tuomas J, Hercy. 


Crane, a machine for raising weights.—Prof. 
Skeat considers the name to have come from a 
fancied resemblance to the bird of that name. 
Can it not be traced to the Gaelic crann, a tree or 
mast ?/—the mast or beam being the chief feature 
of a crane. Orannoge, meaning a pile or fascine 
lake-dwelling, means “little trees,” of which they 
were mostly composed, as distinguished from 
Cran-mohr, which would be selected for canoes. 

Hersert 


voration Wantep.— Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me the sequel of the following ? 
It is the beginning of a French squib, caticaturing 
the harshness of M. Victor Hugo’s poetry :— 
“ Od oh grand Hugo tacheras-tu ton nom?” &e, 
E. C. D. 


Kamp.—I should be much obliged if any reader 
of “N. & Q.” could tell me the meaning of the 
word kamp, which appears frequently in the 
names of fields in Holstein and the territory of 
Liibeck—Spitzenkamp, Klosterkamp, Wischkamp, 
Steenkamp, Haferkamp, &c. Part of the country 
where it occurs, the Probstei, belongs to a semi- 
religious corporation, so that one thinks of the 
Latin campus; but this hardly explains the use of 
the word, ¢.g., round Neustadt. 

F. Haverrretp. 

Uklei, 


Strope, or Cnerstep.— Can any Kentish 
correspondent kindly refer me to a pedigree of 
the knightly family of Strode, of Westerham and 
Chepsted ? Hasted is very meagre in his notices 
of this family. Dame Katharine, widow of Sir 
Nicholas Strode, seems to have sold Chepsted in 


1693. Who were her children? Was not one 
Mary, who married John Hyde, Esq., of Sun- 
dridge? When did Sir Nicholas die, and where 
was he buried ? What arms did this branch bear? 
W. G. D. 
5, The Crescent, Leicester. 


Aristotie’s “ Portics.”—Will any correspon- 
dent kindly inform me what has been done lately 
in the way of editing the above? I am acquainted 
with Vahlen’s edition. P. J. F. Ganrittoy. 


A or Quintet or Laxp.—What is 
the origin and meaning of these pieces of land, 
which are to be found in North Wales only—so 
I am told —and which are very small, and seldom 
exceed half or three-quarters of an acre in extent 
each? They are situated in fields, sometimes two 
or more in one field, but are not the property of 
the owners of those fields unless they have been 
bought by those owners. Rent for them is usually 
paid by the owners of the fields. Their owners 
can fence them round, and they have a right of 
way to them, no matter in whose property they 
may be situated. C. Mason. 

Pickhill Hall, near Wrexham, North Wales. 


or THe Wneatsnear.—Can any one 
give any information about the origin or meaning 
of the order of the Knights of the Wheatsheaf, 
quite at the close of the last century? For what 
reason was it established, and how did the order 
originate ? SUBSCRIBER. 


“Lrrerany Note Boox.”—I have the first 
number of a small publication called The Literary 
Note Book, which was published in January, 1872, 
by Augustus E. Barker, 4, Neeld Terrace, Harrow 
Road, W. It is a small 8vo. of 16 pp. Who was 
the editor, and how many numbers were _ ? 

LPHA. 


W. M. Taackeray axp “Taz Syon.”—Is 
there any account of Thackeray’s connexion with 
the Snob, a periodical published during 1829, 
other than the statements in his Book of Snobs 
and Trollope’s Thackeray ? G, J. Gray. 

Cambridge, 


Geverat Trench, Promoter or MeEtRo- 
PoLITAN Improvements.—Oan any correspondent 
inform me who painted a full-length portrait of 
General Trench? He is shown in his library, with 
a scroll of a panorama of the Thames from Somerset 
House to Greenwich Hospital. Extis. 

St, John’s Wood. 


Doxe or Lorraine.—Can any one give me any 
account, or tell me where to find any information, 
}about the Duke of Lorraine, whose doings are 
chronicled in vol. i. of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1731, under the date Tuesday, November 30, 
among the domestic occurrences? W. E. L 
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“Domespay TsNANTS IN YORKSHIRE AND 
By A. S, Exris.—Is there 
any account of the Domesday tenants in other 
counties by the same author ? Cc. L. W. 


Ciercy Lists.—Where can I see any of these 
dated prior to The Clergy List, 1841? I have the 
second edition of this, and once possessed one 
dated 1823, I think, but wish to consult one of 
much earlier date, if possible. 

H. Hovston Batt. 


“Srmron Trusters.”—How can I obtain a list 
of the names of the “ Simeon Trustees” ? ~~ 


Rorat Sarvures.—Can you tell me why twenty- 
one guns were fixed as the number for a royal 
salute? I see the same question asked in 1* §. ix, 
245, but I cannot find the answer anywhere. 


IL. 


Bacon.—There is a tradition that Friar Bacon’s 
study will fall when a greater man than Bacon 
passes under it. The study was built on an arch 
over a bridge. This is alluded to in Jobnson’s 
verbose imitation of Juvenal’s tenth satire, styled 
by Johnson The Vanity of Human Wishes :— 

“ And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head,” 
Where was his study? Also, where can the tradi- 
tion be found ? ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Moses as THE Surname or A 
see every Sunday in Lower Halstow Church, Kent, 
at the bottom of the Table of Benefactions, as 
follows: “N.B.—This table was put up in the 
year 1775. Jacob Moses, c. warden.” Is it likely 
that this man was of Jewish origin, or is Moses a 
corruption of some common English name ? 

H. Greenstep. 


Wetsu Troors.—Can any of your readers refer 
me to notices of instances of the employment of 
Welsh troops by English or foreign princes prior 
to the time of Henry VII.? Is there any record 
of the ultimate disposal of the Basque troops 
employed by Edward I. in the conquest of Wales? 
Were they included in the number of Welsh troops 
who fought at Bannockburn? T. W. Evans, 

63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Tae Diary or Taomas Crarkson in Nova 
Scorta, 1791-3.—A manuscript journal was kept 
by Thomas Clarkson about 1791-3. His remarks, 
indeed, are pertinent. I am anxious to know 
whether this manuscript has ever been published, 
and, if so, by whom edited. Clarkson was a 
stanch advocate for negro freedom, and worked 
thereat with Wilberforce for many years. Any 
information concerning him will much oblige. 


Osytrs.—I should be glad to know what the 
obytes were, for which an annual payment of 3d., 4d., 
or 6d, was received by the churchwardens. I 
have been reading some churchwardens’ accounts 
lately, and give the following entry as an example 
of what I mean. They are dated 1543. “ Re- 
ceptes: ffor Christyan ffrostes obyte, vi’; ffor 
Cleres obyte, iij*.” F H. 

ath, 


Littrxestoy Famiy.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where I can find any monument erected to 
the memory of members of the family named 
Lillingston or Lillingstein ? L, F. C. 


Inpices oF Issues of Encravines.—Will your 
readers kindly inform me what letters are used by 
the Printsellers’ Association to express the number 
of copies and the numerical equivalent for each 
letter? How many, for instance, would have been 
taken off the plate when we see “G. V. N.” 
stamped on an engraving ? Exporacum. 


Tornspit.—I should feel obliged for any in- 
formation relative to the ancient spit used for 
cooking which was turned by dogs,—whether the 
apparatus was furnished with a wheel for the dogs 
to work in, or whether with one to tread on, and 
what distance it was fixed from the fire, &c. I 
should much like to be referred to some existing 
example, if there should be such ; or, if not, to any 
print giving an idea of the construction of the 
machinery. D. N, 


Otp Pott-Booxs.—If we pick out from this 
year’s electoral register all the constituencies that 
have not 3,400 per seat, or all that have more, we 
find that 326 seats, or exactly half the House of 
Commons, represent 608,642, or not 19 per 
cent. of the 3,221,864 on the register. Nineteen 
per cent. of us, therefore, can always swamp 
the other 81 per cent., and the question [ 
would like to see proved from old poll-books is 
whether there was ever a time when a less percent- 
age than 19 could do this. E. G. 


“Porms sy Two Broraers.”—I should be 
much obliged if some brother bibliophile would 
lend me, for two or three days, a copy of Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. Every care shall be taken, 
and postage shall be paid both ways. 

H. J. Brayson, M.D, 
379, Glossop Road, Sheffield. 


Coorers.—Why are the floating grog-shops in 
the North Sea called coopers ? 
Geo, L. Apperson. 


“THAT CAPs CUT LUGS” is an expression in use 
in West Cumberland when the speaker wishes to 
signify his astonishment at some almost incredible 
statement, Can any one tell the origin of this 


Wu. Jackson. 


South Sea, Hants, 


saying ? 
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Avruors or Booxs Wantep.— 


An Historical Account of the Heathen Gods and Heroes, 
necessary for the Understanding of the Ancient Poets. 
Being an Improvement of whatever has been written 
hitherto by the Greek, Latin, French, and English 
Authors upon that Subject. Forthe use of Westminster 
and all other Schools, more particularly to the Readers 
of Mr. Pope’s Homer. Price 2s.—This occurs in a list 
of books printed for Bernard Lintot at the end of Far- 
quhar’s Works (2 vols., fifth ed., 1728). ALPHA. 


An Apology for Cathedral Service. Published by Bohn, 
London, 183¥.—I have a vague notion that it was written 
by a Mr. Pease, librarian of some ee Bristol, 


Avurnors or Quorations WanTeD.— 


“ A fairer isle than Britain never sun 
Viewed in his wide career ; a lovely spot 
For all that light can ask, salubrious, mild, 
Its hills are green, its forests fair, its woods 
And meadows fertile. And to crown the whole 
With one delightful word—it is our Home 
Our native isle.” A. GREENWELL. 


In the course of a judgment delivered in 1880 (Dit- 
cham v. Worrall, Law Rep., C.P.D., vol. v. p. 421), 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge said, ‘‘A very great man 
has said, ‘ After all, things are what they are, and not 
other things.’” Ishould be glad to be informed who 
the “ very great man” was. Ricu, G. Marspex. 


Replies. 


SCULLERY AND SCULLION. 
(6 ix, 183.) 

In my note on “Sceullery,” I derived syuiller 
from the form escuellier, whilst I derived squyler 
(=squiler, with one 1) from escuilier. Escuellier 
would, of course, in the first instance give squeller, 
and not squiller, and it is a question whether 
squeller could become squiller.* I think it might, 
especially with the aid of the Eng. swiller. Still, 
as a medial ¢ does not often, I think, become i, 
though a medial ¢ very frequently becomes ¢, I 
am of opinion that it would be better to derive 
squiller as well as squyler from escuilier,t a word 
which, as I have pointed out (p. 185, note t), 
would be more correctly spelt with two /’s. 

I will now proceed to the consideration of the 


* Since writing this note, I have found the form 
ller, quoted from the Parl, Rolls by Bardsley, in his 
aglish Surnames, p. 174, note * (and see also p. 346) ; 
and he also quotes esqueles (=escuelles) from Riley's 
London, P 350. Squeller, therefore, did exist, and not 
= . Skeat would, I suppose, derive this form from 
swill, 

+ Formed from the existent form esculier by the in- 
sertion of ¢, Just as the Lat, scuarius became scuarius, 
scu-er, scu-ier (and escwier), escui-ier—escuyer, and in 
O.E. squyer, Mod. Eng. squire and esquire, so would, or 
did, the Low Lat. scularius (a corruption of scutelarius 
=the more correct sculellarius, and which, though not 
ene by Ducange, the derivative sculier shows us to 

ave existed) become scul-er (whence with two /’s the 
Eng. form seuller), seul-ier (and escul-ier), escui-lier, or, 
with two d's, escwillier. 


word scullion. It might be thought that, if 
scullery comes from the O.F. esculle or escueille, 
as shown in my last note, scullion might well come 
from escullon (or escullion), or from escueillon (or 
escueillion), substantives derived from these forms 
and denoting a person who has to do with dishes, 
But, unfortunately, neither of these two forms can 
be found, and, if they did occur, I am afraid they 
would probably mean nothing more than little or big 
dish,* as, though we have a few words in French 
in ton formed ten substantives and denoting an 
agent, such as tabellion (Lat. tabellio, from tabella), 
champion (Low Lat. campiv, from campus), such 
substantives are rare; whilst there are, I think, 
but very few substantives in on in French, de- 
noting an agent, which are formed from another 
substantive,t the rule certainly being that they 
come from verbs.t Iam inclined to agree, there- 
fore, with Prof. Skeat when he says that “it is 
impossible to connect them [i.¢., scullery and 
scullion] etymologically,” though impossible is a 
stronger word than I should use. I cannot, how- 
ever, accept the derivation which he adopts from 
Wedgwood, viz., from escowillon, found in Cot- 
grave = escouvi It is not, however, the form 
which I object to, for escowillon§ would no doubt 
yield scullion in English. It is the meaning. 
Cotgrave does, indeed, give escowillon the mean- 
ings of ‘‘a wispe, or dishclout ; a maukin or drag 
to cleanse or sweepe an ouen,” but it must not be 
supposed that the word was used of any dish- 
clout, for we see from Ste. Palaye’s dictionary, as 
well as from Littré’s (s.v. “ Ecouvillon”), that it was 
used only of a cloth fixed at the end of a long 
stick—or of a broom employed by bakers for the 
purpose of cleaning out their ovens.|| It was not, 
therefore, such a cloth as is used to clean dishes 
with. This is one difficulty, and the next is 
that even if escouillon did mean a dish-clout, which 
it does not, we should have to suppose that it 
thence came to mean the wench wielding such a 
clout, which is a still greater difficulty. Mr. 
Wedgwood does, indeed, tell us that our “ malkin 
or mawkin is used both for a kitchen-wench and 
for the clout which she plies,” but there is this 
great difference. Malkin, or mawkin, originally 
means “little Moll” (or “ Mary ”), and thence the 


* The termination on in French is certainly much more 
frequently diminutive than augmentative, whereas the 
corresponding one in Ital. is always augmentative. 

+ I remember only one at present, viz., piéton (Lat. 
ped{em]). 

t E.g., Biberon, bouchon, brouillon, foulon, souillon, ke. 

§ It is curious, however, that neither in La Curne de 
Ste. Palaye nor in Roquefort do I find the form escouillon, 
so that it cannot be said to be absolutely certain. 

|| At the present time écouvillon is also used of the long 
sponge-rod (or sponge) for ing out cannon. It is 
evident, therefore, that the instrument always had and 
has a long handle, and so is altogether different from 
any cloth used for cleaning dishes. 
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name was transferred to her dish-clout.* But here 
the name of the dish-clout would be transferred to 
the person using it, and instances of such trans- 
ference are, I should say, very much less common. 
Besides which, there is no evidence whatever to 
show that the word escowillon ever was used of a 
person. The whole thing is a mere guess, and 
therefore I must reject the derivation. 

At the same time, I myself have nothing more 
to offer than a guess, and cannot, therefore, hope 
for much favour for it, although it rests, I believe, 
on @ more solid foundation. More than three 
hundred years ago Palsgrave gave the French 
word souillon as equivalent to “scoulyon of the 
kechyn”=our scullion, and this same word 
souillon (often with de cuisine addedt) is still 
used in much the same sense in modern French. 
Now it seems almost certain that as in Old Eng- 
lish we do find squwiller corresponding to squillery 
(Luse the most convenient forms), there must also 
have been sculler corresponding to scullery, and, 
indeed, Prof. Skeat prints the form as though it 
existed. But this sculler was an ambiguous word, 
inasmuch as even in the time of Palsgrave it was (in 
the form scullar) used of a man rowing with sculls; 
and one can understand, therefore, that it was not 

rved in the two so very different meanings. 

y notion, then, is that scullion was made up 
from sculler and souillon, which latter would give 
sullion in English, just as cowillon has produced 
cullion, and bouillon, bullion. That is to say, 
either the c of scullion was borrowed from sculler 
(or from scullery if it is preferred), while the rest 
of the word represents the F'r. sowsllon, its equiva- 
lent in meaning ; or the scull is borrowed from 
sculler (or scullery), and the ion from souillon in 
its Eng. form, sullion.t I do not see anything very 
harsh in this. I should like to know, however, 
whether the form sullion ever was used in English ; 
for if it was, then I should have no doubt about 
the matter. Mahn, in Webster, would seem to 
have had the same idea, though he does not say 
80, for he gives sculier (=sculler) as the derivation, 
and then compares sowillon ; but I did not borrow 
the idea (if he held it) from him. F. Cayce. 

Sydenham Hill, 


Luxe’s Iron Crown: Gotpsmitu’s “ Tra- 
VeLLER” (6" 8. x. 66, 155).—I have not by me 
Tubero’s Commentarii, and am, therefore, not in a 


* As in the case of Jack, applied to various instru- 
ments (boot-jack, kitchen-jack, &c.), waiter, footman, 
Blucher, Wellington, Brougham, Sandwich, &c. 

+ Sowilion in French means any one who dirties him- 
self, and is often applied to children. It is, or may be, 
necessary, therefore, sometimes to add de cuisine when a 
scullion is meant, 

t Or the very common termination ion (borrowed 
from nowhere in particular) may have been simply sub- 
stituted for the er in sculler, so as to do away with the 
ambiguity spoken of above, 


position to argue the point, but, nevertheless, I 
may be allowed to mention that I can hardly 
believe that the Dalmatian abbot could have 
committed the double blunder of first mistaking 
Désa’s race description for a patronymic, and then 
corrupting “Székely” into ‘“‘Scytha.” The ex- 
— appears to me to be far more simple. 

or centuries past it was considered an established 
historical fact that the Székely population were 
the direct descendants of the Scythians, and in the 
eyes of certain Magyar savants it is, at this very 
date, rank heresy to maintain that the evidence at 
hand is not sufficient to prove that the Székelys 
are the modern representatives of the ‘‘ Skolotoi” 
of Herodotus (iv. 6). In order to show how easily 
these modern historians can be satisfied, I will 
mention one of their so-called proofs. They main- 
tain that the remnants of the myth of the yoke, 
axe (odyapis), ploughshare, and cup, all of gold, 
that fell from heaven in the reign of Leipoxais, 
Arpoxais, and Kolaxais, all three sons of Targitaus, 
the son of Zeus, still linger among the Székely 
race, and the place, the bed of a brook, where the 
golden plough lies hidden, is well known to the 
people. If, however, we examine into the local 
tradition, we find that the golden treasure was 
buried by another tribe who fled on the approach 
of the Scythians. Cf. Bard Orbda Balazs, A 
Sekelyfild Leirdsa, i. 120. Fortunately, the 
similarity between the Greek name of the Scythian 
weapon, odyapis, and the modern Magyar word 
for battle-axe, szekercze, has hitherto escaped the 
notice of these historiographers, or it would have, 
no doubt, been propounded as another proof. To 
return to our point, the Székelys being the reputed 
descendants of the Scythe and our hero Disa 
being a Székely, it was quite natural that Ludo- 
vicus Tubero should call him a “ Scytha.” 

In tracing the source of the myth of the Scythian 
descent, we find that the compilers of the early 
Magyar chronicles are to be held responsible for 
the dissemination of the fable. They deemed it, 
I suppose, to be their patriotic duty to prove a 
hoary antiquity for their race, and did not care to 
be outstripped by the chroniclers of other nations 
who were able to carry their chronicles back to 
the Flood. Having once established a connexion 
with the Scythians, their task of completing the 
genealogy was mere child’s play. Somebody else 
had already proved that “ Magogus Now ex filio 
Iapheto nepos Scythie gentis pater et conditor 
erat (teste Josepho primo suarum antiquitatum 
lib. cap. vi.)”; consequently the aforesaid Japheth 
was the ancestor of the Székelys, q.e.d. 

With regard to the question whether Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘Luke” is an error for “ George,” or 
whether it is a misreading or a mistranscription 
for “ Zeck,” would it not be well, before arguing 
any further, to disinter the passage in the Res- 
publica Hungarica, alluded to by Boswell in his 
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Life of Samuel Johnson (vol. ii. pp. 5,6)? Ac- 
cording to this biographer, there is in the book 
above quoted “an account of a desperate rebellion 
in the year 1514, headed by two brothers of the 
name of Zeck, George and Luke.” 

It will, no doubt, be known to most of your 
readers that the subject has, incidentally, already 
been touched upon in “N. & Q.” (6" 5. i. 366, 
385), sub tit, “ Damien’s Bed of Steel.” 

L. 


Foster Famity (6" ix. 249, 310).—I copy, 
for the information of Mr. Foster, from an old 
note-book some memoranda which I made in 
Aldermaston Church. 

South Transept.—Altar tomb to Congreve, with 
shields as follows :— 

1. Argent, a chevron between three mullets 
sable, pierced of the field. 

2. Vert, a fleur-de-lys argent, a crescent for 
difference (Fowke of Gunston). 

3. Argent, a chief vairy or and gules, over all a 
bend sable. 

4. Or, a bend lozengy sable. 

5. Gales, two lions (1 and 1) passant gardant 


nt. 
p ~ Gales, a star of six points or, pierced of the 

e . 

7. Argent, on a chief gules two bucks’ heads 
cabossed or. 

8. Sable, a chevron engrailed between three 
arrows, points downwards, argent, a crescent for 
difference. 

9. Gules, a cross lozengy argent. 

10. Sable, a chevron between three battle-axes 


argent. 

11. Argent, a bend sable between three ogresses. 

12. Azure, an eagle displayed. 

13. Azure, two bars argent. 

Inscription :— 

“Here lieth Ralph Congreve, Esq’, onl of 
Garrison of Gibraltar; who was 3" son of John Con- 
greve Esq* of Congreve in the County of Stafford. He 
married the Hon”* Charlotte Stawell (sole heiress, in 
right of her mother, of Sir Humphrey Forster, Bart. ), by 
whom he became possessed of this manor, of which for 
more than six hundred years her ancestors had been 
lords, He died on the 6 of December 1775 aged 57 
years, 

East Window.—Three lancet lights, numbering 
from top to left of spectator. 

First light.—1. Fragment of a large coat of 
arms, Or, a bend lozengy sable, quartering (or 
perhaps impaling) a field gules, with a small piece 
of a blue charge remaining. ? Originally Bendy 
of six gules and azure. 

2. Sable, a chevron engrailed between three 
arrows (or crossbow bolts ?), points downwards, 
argent (Forester); impaling, Quarterly, 1 and 4, 

t, on a chief gules two bucks’ heads cabossed 


or; 2 and 3, Gules, a chevron or between ten 
bezants, six in chief (4 and 2) and four in base in 


cross. 

3. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Forester ; 2, t, on 
a chief gules two bucks’ heads ca or; 3, 
Gules, a chevron or between six bezants, two in 
chief and four in cross in base ; impaling, Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Gules, two lions passant gardant argent ; 
2 and 3, Or, a bend lozengy sable. 

4. Quarterly, 1, Forester; 2, Gules, two lions 

t gardant argent; 3, Or, a bend lozengy 
sable; 4, Argent, on a chief gules two bucks’ 
heads cabossed or. This shield has been put in 
upside down. 

Centre light.—5. Coronation of B.V.M. by Christ. 

6. Quarterly, 1, Forester; 2, Gules (?), two 
lions passant gardant argent; 3, Argent, on a 
chief gules two bucks’ heads cabossed or ; 4, Sable, 
three lions in pale or; 5, Or, a bend lozengy sable; 
6, Gules, a chevron or between ten bezants, six in 
chief (4 and 2), and four in base in cross ; impal- 
ing, Argent, a cross (or a staff) raguly sable (the 
escutcheon of pretence hides this charge); over 
all an escutcheon of pretence, Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Argent, a chevron between three ...... (?) sable ; 
2 and 3, ? Bendy of six gules and azure. 

7. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Forester; 2, Argent, on 
a chief gules two bucks’ heads cabossed or; 3, 
Gules, a chevron or between ten bezants, six in 
chief and four in base. This coat is inverted. 

8. The Annunciation. 

South light.—9. Fragment, Gules and azure, 
probably oe of six, as above. 

10. Quarterly, 1, Forester ; 2, Gules, two lions 
passant gardant argent; 3, Or, a bend lozengy 
sable; 4, Argent, on a chief gules two bucks’ 
heads cabossed or. 

11. Quarterly, 1, Forester ; 2, Gules, two lions 

nt gardant argent; 3, Argent, on a chief 
gules two bucks’ heads cabossed or; 4, Sable, six 
lions, 3, 2, and 1, or; 5, Gules, a mullet pierced of 
the field or ; 6, Or, a bend lozengy sable ; 7, Gules, 
a chevron or between ten bezants, six in chief 
(4 and 2), and four in base in cross; 8, Gules, 
a chevron between three escalops argent. 

12. Gales, two lions t gardant argent, 
impaling, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Sable, two lions 
passant gardant or; 3 and 4, Sable, a lion 
rampant argent. 

In the south transept are the following hatch- 
ments, beginning at the east :— 

1. Sable, a chevron between three battle-axes 
argent (Congreve) ; on an escutcheon of pretence, 
Argent, a chevron gules between three fir-cones 
(or perhaps leaves) vert; on a canton azure & 
fleur-de-lys or. Crest, On a wreath argent and 
sable a falcon expanded proper. Motto, “In 
Ceelo quies.” 

2. Party per pale, 1, Argent, six lions rampant 
sable, 3, 2, and 1; 2, Congreve ; 3, Argent, a lion 
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rampant vert, langued gules. Crest as No. 1. 
Motto, “ Spes mea in Deo.” 

3. Congreve with an escutcheon of pretence, 
Quarterly, 1, Gules, a cross lozengy argent; 2, 
Forester ; 3, Gules, two lions passant gardant 
argent ; 4, Or, a bend lozengy sable. Crest and 
motto as No. 1, 

4. Congreve, impaling, Argent, a lion rampant 
vert, langued gules, 

5. As No. 1. 

Vestry Window.—Quarterly, 1, Gules, a fesse vert; 
2, Or, a bend sinister lozengy sable; 3, Sable, three 
lions passant gardant argent; 4, Argent, semée 
of cross-crosslets fitché sable, a chevron ermines 
between three mill rinds sable, 

There is some armour in the church, but I have 
no note about it, and a fine altar tomb in alabaster. 
The old hall has disappeared, but I think I 
remember that some of the old armorial glass is in 
the windows of the existing house. Mr. Higford 
Burr is the present owner. 

I am not aware that particulars of the armorial 
glass in the church have been printed. They 
may, therefore, be worth placing on record, 

RANK Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


“WITH HOW LITTLE WISDOM THE WORLD Is 
GOVERNED” §. iii. 288; 6% S, x. 137).—A 
Mancuester Man must have kept company with 
the Seven Sleepers during the publication of the 
Fifth Series of “ N. & Q.” when he says that this 
query has received no answer. It is mentioned at 
5" S. vi. 468, where there is reference to the 
Westminster Review ; C. T. Ramace traces it to 
the Florilegium Christopheri, Franckf., 1640, at 
vii, 78; and L. B. S, at p. 117, accepts Dr. 
Ramace’s suggestion that it did not originate 
with Oxenstjerna, though made use of by him. I 
now subjoin a later authority in which the line is 
examined—Biichmann, Gefliigelte Worte, p. 334, 
Berlin, 1879. Ep. 


I remember reading, many years ago, that Lord 
Chesterfield took his son to a Ministerial dinner, 
where the bottle circulated rather too freely. 
Young Chesterfield felt utterly disgusted with the 
arrant nonsense talked by the august company, 
and expressed his disappointment. The father 
thereupon replied, “Behold with what little 
wisdom the world is governed.” 

Cuas. Krott Laporte. 

Burlington Villa, Birkdale, Southport. 


Remarkasie Comet ix tus Tentu Century 
(6™ 8. vi. 534; vii. 56, 118)—The astronomical 
data given in the Annales Sangallenses (codices 
397, 453, 455, and 915 in the Stifts-Bibliothek at 
St. Gallen) are the following :— 

A.D. 840, Ecclypsis solis III. non. Maias inter octavam 
et horam nonam in vigilia ascensionis Domini (i. ¢., 


May 5, 840). 


860. V non, Octobr. hora secunda noctis sequentis, 
ecclypsis lunzw facta est anno XXII regni Hlodowici 
regis in orientali Francia (i. ¢., Oct, 3, 860, between nine 
and twelve o'clock, 

864. Vi kal. Febr. defectio lune facta est statim post 
solis occasum (i. ¢., Jan, 27, 864), 

868. Stella cometis, 

882. Ecclypsis lunz. 

891. Stella cometis. Ecclypsis solis. 

893. Ecclypsis lune, 

894. Ecclypsis lune. 

911. Stella cometis apparuit. 

912. Stella cometis.—This is probably erroneous, the 
entry being only found in one of the codices, and accom- 
panied by the same historical notices as are found in the 
other codices under the date of 911. 

939. Eclypsis solis facta est circa horam tertiam diei 
XIIIL kal. Augusti, in IIII anno Ottonis regis, in VI 
feria, luna XXVIIII (¢.¢., July 19, 939). 

941. Signum mirabile apparuit in celo,—The annals 
of Widukind mention that it was visible from Oct, 18 
till Nov. 1, 941. 

968. Hoc anno eclypsis solis facta est XI kal. Januarii, 
luna XXVIII, hora diei tertia (i.¢., Dec. 22, 968, between 
nine and ten o'clock, a.M.). 

975. Stella cometis tempore autumni visa est.—This 
comet is also mentioned in the Annales Corbeienses, 

989. Stella cometes apparuit clara, natali sancti Lau- 
rentii (7. ¢., Aug. 10, 989). 

998. Mense Februario stella cometes visa est, non 
longe a sole recedens, pauculis diebus circa ortum diei 
apparuit, 

1006. Nova stella apparuit insolite magnitudinis, 
aspectu fulgurans et oculos verberans non sine terrore. 
Que mirum in modum aliquando contractior, aliquando 
diffusior etiam extinguebatur interdum. Visa est autem 
per tres menses in intimis finibus austri ultra omnia 
signa que videntur in clo, 

1013. Insolito more tristes arsere cometz, 

Tempora longa quidem, per loca non eadem : 
Nunc medium mundi, nunc interiora sub austri, 
Nunc se post gelidos occuluere polos. 

1264. Bis sexcentenus fuit annus bisque tricenus 
Quartus, dissueta cum fulsit stella cometa, 
Portenti tetri monstrans ad vincula Petri,* 

Aut famis aut belli pestis regnique novelli. 
Cuartes A, Feperer. 


Bradford, 


Sprixe Caprarn (6" S, x. 89).—“ An old salt,” 
who through age or sickness is only able to follow 
his avocation at sea during the summer season. 
Many of these men command excursion steamers, 
which are laid up during the winter months. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cattine Cuurcues arrer Caristian Names 
(6 S. ix. 486 ; x. 32, 152).—One must regard it as 
a fortunate circumstance that the fact of the St. 
Nicholas’s Church in Liverpool being dedicated to 
a bishop of Bangor of that name has been estab- 
lished so late in the day. For what rage and shame 
would have devoured the superstitious minds of the 
thousands of ancient mariners who (some of them 
literally) “ went down in ships” during the time of 
the existence of the image erected to St. Nicholas, 
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if they had discovered that they had not been pray- 
ing and making offerings at the shrine of their own 
patron saint, namely, he of Myra, but had thrown 
away prayers and broad pieces before his Bangor 
saintship. Rosert M, Tavurcoop. 


In Douglas, Isle of Man, there are two such 
instances. St. George’s having been raised by the 
exertions of Bishop George Mason, and St. 
Thomas’s by Bishop Thomas Vowler Short, each 
church was called after its benefactor. 

Ervest B, Savace. 

St. Thomas, Douglas. 


St. Margaret’s Church, Brighton, is said to have 
been named from Mrs. Margaret Gregory, wife of 
the notorious Barnard Gregory, editor of the 
Satirist. Mrs. Gregory laid the first stone of the 
church on May 15, 1824. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, 

Brighton. 


Caricatures of tHe Motreapy Enxvetore 
(6™ S. ix. 508; x. 98).—I have just come across 
Mr. Anperson’s query on this subject. I have 
in my ession a caricature of the envelope by 
John ch, in which Britannia is represented as 
distributing flying postmen instead of angels. 
The superscription is as follows: “This design has 
(most respectfully, of course) been submitted to 
Government by an aspiring artist, Mul-led-al- 
ready.” Underneath is drawn a water-bottle with 
a leech in it, with “ His” on one side and “ mark” 
on the other. The design is signed “J. Leech” 
in the lower left-hand corner. I shall be happy to 
supply a more detailed description if required. 
I have heard my father say that he remembers 
seeing a caricature (which he thinks was by Phiz) 
in which Britannia was drawn as a washerwoman 
distributing soapsuds, E. Lu. Gwitrim. 

Marlborough. 


_ Cortosiry 1x Names (6 x. 125).—Follow- 
ing the example given on p. 125, it may not be 
uninteresting to mention two cases that have come 
under my own notice. In the one the Christian (?) 
names were Elon Abdon, and in the other Zaph- 
nath Paaneab. W. 8. B. H. 


Bronze Ficure or Soiprer (6" §. x. 148).— 
No doubt the bronze figure referred to by Mr. 
WwW. Patmer is in illustration of the following 
historic story during the French Revolution. A 
lady, who had quitted France during these tur- 
bulent times, retired to Augsburg, and was living 
there when the French took the city in 1796. She 
fled from the town with her young child in her 
arms, and General Lecourbe gave her a safe pass : 

“ Mais dans le trouble que devait naturellement causer 
un événement semblable, son enfant en bas age fut 
oublié (!). Un grenadier, aussi humain que brave, 
sempara du petit orphelin ; il s'informa du lieu of 


avait conduit la mére. Son devoir l’empéchant de lui 
reporter aussitét qu'il l’aurait voulu ce dépot précieux, 
il fit faire un sac de cuir dans lequel il portait toujours 
l'enfant devant lui; on l’en plaisanta; il se battit, et 
n’abandonna pas l'enfant; toutes les fois qu’il fallait 
combattre |’ennemi, il faisait un trou en terre, y déposait 
enfant, et aprés la bataiile venait le reprendre. Enfin 
on conclut un armistice; le grenadier fit une collecte 
mi ses camarades ; elle rapporta vingt-cing louis. Il 
es mit dans la poche de l'enfant, et alla le rendre 4 sa 
mére. La joie pensa lui cofter la vie, comme la frayeur 
avait failli de la lui ravir. Elle se ranima enfin, pour 
bler de bénédictions le sauveur de son fils.” — Dic- 
tionnaire Historique sur le Plan de celui de J. J. Fillas- 
ster, 
Probably this curious old book is quite out of 
rint, I picked up my copy on the banks of the 
ine about thirty years ago. 
E. Cosnam Brewer. 


“ Je NE SUIS PAS LA ROSE, MAIS J’AI VECU AVEC 
ELLE” (6" §S. ix. 447, 516; x. 76, 176).—Surely 
the correct French rans, “ J’ai vecu auprés d’elle.” 
Avec sounds very English French. 

Epuunp M. Borte. 


NATURALIS” (6S. x. 167).—There can 
be no question that in the Roman law naturalis 
was used of children, not only (as in Institutes, I. 
x.) as opposed to legitimus, but also as — to 
adoptivus. Thus the next title of the Institutes, 
“De Adoptionibus,” begins with these words: 
“ Non solum tamen naturales liberi, secundum ea 
que diximus, in potestate nostra sunt, verum 
etiam ii quos adoptamus.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hastings, 


Anthony Wood, in his Athene Oxonienses, 
speaks of Owen Oglethorp as the third natwral son 
of Owen Oglethorp of Newton Kime, in Yorkshire. 
Owen Oglethorp became Fellow and President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and afterwards Bishop 
of Carlisle, and therefore is not likely to have been 
an illegitimate offspring. The author of The Real 
Lord Byron alludes to one of the noble poet’s 
ancestors having been styled a natural son, pro- 
bably in the same sense as legitimate. 

J. R. B. 

In the administration to the effects of Richard 
Archer, of Heythorpe, co. Oxon, in 1658, the 
administratrix, his daughter Anne, widow of —— 
Walrond, is described as his “ natural and lawful 
only child.” Vv. T. C. 

The Terrace, Barnes, 


I think it will be found that this expression 
in early deeds (that is to say, before the middle 
of the seventeenth century) means generally 
legitimate, and that it was only later on that the 
meaning became altered. I have only at present 
the following instances, which all mean legitimate. 

Norwich Court of Probate. — Admon. Book 4, 
f. 186, Sept. 13, 1561, Admon, William Scarlett, 
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late of East Dereham, deceased, granted to Thomas 
Scarlett, of Harpleye, natural brother of said 
deceased. 

March 20, 1588, Book 8, f. 6. Admon. Alicia 
Scarlett, deceased, granted to Richard Scarlett, the 
natural and lawful son of said deceased. 

Oct. 8, 1614, Book 8, f. 165. Admon. John 
Scarlett, armiger, of East Dereham, deceased, 
granted to Judith Neve, al’s Scarlett, natural 
daughter of said deceased. 

June 13, 1625, Book 8, f. 313. Admon, Thomas 
Scarlett, deceased, granted to Thomas Scarlett, 
natural son of said deceased. 

B. F. Scaruerr. 


In the affidavits, &c., which are made prior to 
a grant of administration a child is described as 
“ natural and lawful son and next of kin” of the 
deceased. I have repeatedly come across the ex- 
pression “ filius naturalis et legitimus” in the 
course of searches amongst old wills. In old 
pedigrees an illegitimate child has the word 
nothus commonly affixed to his name. 

Ww. G. D. F. 


The following extract from the Atheneum of 
September 6, p. 312, bears directly on the ques- 
tion of the meaning of this phrase in France in 
the sixteenth century :— 


“The August number of the Revue de l'Art Francais 
contains hitherto inedited matter concerning the testa- 
ment and children of Francois Clouet, last of his name. 
The testament is dated September 21st, 1572, the day 
before the artist died, and makes provision for his two 
‘filles naturelles,” who were probably twins, as they were 
baptized on the same day, November 28th, 1563. The 
testator possessed eighteen hundred livres of rent from 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris, and he divided this sum into 
three equal parts—two for ‘ses filles batardes,’ Diane 
and Lucréce, the third for hia sister...... Antiquaries 
familiar with the disputes, involving the inheritance of 
great estates, which have attended the reading of the 
term ‘filles naturelles’ in various testaments, will pro- 
— take note of this highly interesting example of its 
m4 loyment in France during the period most in ques- 


Joun 


It is unquestionable that until a comparatively 
recent period the words filius naturalis signified 
& legitimate son. I would refer T. S. to the 
Diocesan Act Books, or the Registers of Letters of 
Administration in the Principal Court of Probate, 
Somerset House, where he will find innumerable 
examples, I give the following:— 

“22 March, 1656. Admistration of the Goods, &c., of 
John Sprey, of St. Columb, Cornw., dec*, granted to John 

y, his natural and lawful son.” 

“16 May, 1733. Administration of the Goods, &c., of 
John Spry, of St. Tudy, bachelor, dec*, granted to George 
Spry, his natural and lawful brother and next of kin.” 
Here is one of the converse: — 

“ll Nov., 1672. Administration of the Goods of 


The phrase in all cases testifies to legitimate birth 
as opposed to bastardy. 

I should be glad to know the earliest date when 
the term “ natural son” first became misapplied 
to base-born childrep. I have never, that [ re- 
member, seen it used in parish registers, in which 
the baptism of illegitimate children was always 
distinguished by the words nothus, spurius, 
bastard, or illegitimate. Jouy Macuean, 
Glasbury House, Clifton, 


The following passage occurs in the Miscel- 
laneous and Posthumous Works of Heary Thomas 
Buckle:— 

“In Sir Henry Ellis’s Orig, Lefters, second edit, 1825, 
first series, vol. i. pp. 9, 10, is a letter from Edward LV. 
when Earl of Marche, and his brother, in which they 
call themselves ‘natural sonnes,’ upon which Sir Henry 
Ellis remarks ‘ the chief singularity in this letter is the 
use of the word natural as implying a legitimate son,’ 
it was brought in evidence on this very account a few 
years ago before the House of Lords, in the case of the 
Borthwick peerage.”—Vol. ii. p. 396. 

I have not Ellis’s Letters at hand to refer to, but 
this particular letter is before me in Archeologia, 
xvii, 224, It was. communicated by Sir Henry 
Ellis to the Society of Antiquaries in 1813 from 
Cotton MS. Vesp. F. iii. fol. 9. He remarks that 
“its chief singularity is the use of the word natural 
as implying a legitimate son.” I have met with 
many instances of natural used in the sense of 
legitimate; but as this meaning of the word was 
familiar to me I have not recorded them in my 
notes. I send two examples, which are all that [ 
can at present call to mind. In the Stemma Fun- 
datorum Prioratus de Wyrksope, a genealogical 
poem written before the suppression of the monas- 
teries, we read :— 

“ And Sir Thomas Nevill, treasvrer of England, 

Aboven the quere is tumulate, his tumbe is to see 

In the middes, for most royall there it doth stand; 

And his doghter Molde of right hye degree 

In Saynt Mary Chappel tumulate lyeth shee 

Afore our blessed Lady, next the stall side, 
There may she be seene, she is not to hyde, 
Whom Sir John the noble Talbot maryed, 
And gate of her three sonnes by natural! yssue.” 
Monastizon Anglic., vol. vi, p. 123. 
In The Advice and Council of Dr. Harris to his 
Family, Annexed to a Will made by him Anno 
Christi, 1636, Harris tells his wife that in case 
she should marry again, “ that you do no ill office in 
estranging your husband from his natural children 
or kindred” (Samuel Clarke, The Lives of Thirlty- 
Two English Divines, third edit., 1677, p. 336). 
Epwarp Peacock. 

This term has been very fully discussed in 
“N. & Q.” See 3" §. viii. 409, 542 (in the index 
502 is given by mistake); ix. 89, 167, 286; 4" 8. 
viii. 140; 5" 8. xii. 385. D. G. C. E. 


Having recently had occasion to examine some 


Margaret Sprey, of St. Kew, Cornwall, dec’, granted to 
Wilmot Sprey, her natural and lawful mother,” 


administrations in the Prerogative Court at 
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Somerset House, circa 1700, I observed that in 
all cases where the grants were made to the in- 
testate’s children, the latter were styled “ filius 
naturalis et legitimus,” or “ filia naturalis et legi- 
tima.” T. R. Tattack. 


Tus Lowpow 8. x. 48, 139).—I have 
to thank Mr. Coteman for the information sup- 
lied at the last reference respecting this ship. 
am, however, still in some difficulty about 
it. Mr. Coreman states, from Lloyd's List for 
March 17, 1801, that she was lost near Lisbon on 
her voyage from Portsmouth to Minorca at some 
date which is not given. Now I have in my pos- 
session a memorandum, by a near relative of one 
of those who were lost in her, giving the date as 
February 17 and the place as the small islands 
called the Burlings. I presume, therefore, that 
the news of her loss arrived in England about a 
month after it took place. I have been told that 
four of the crew survived the wreck of the ship in 
the storm off those islands, but I suppose there is 
little hope now of hearing any further particulars 
about them. There is no such name at present as 
Mather (which Mr. Coteman tells us was that 
of the owners of the London) in Finsbury Square. 
She was a medical store ship, and therefore I 
presume, as Minorca was then in our hands, going 
to supply the needs of the English garrison there. 
There is another question in connexion with the 
subject which I wish to ask, My memorandum 
states that the person who was lost in the ship as 
aforesaid “ was called the third time on the 4th of 
May, 1801.” Now the 4th of May that year fell 
on a Monday, and I should like to know the sense 
in which the word “called” is here used. Would 
it imply that the person in question was in 
Government employ; and would it have reference 
to arrears of pay to which he might be entitled at 
the time of his death ? W. T. Lyxy. 
Blackheath. 


Tot-Pepy-Pexwitn (6 §. ix. 449; x. 95, 
158). — Tol is equivalent to the Welsh Tal, as 
may be seen by comparing the Cornish Tolcarne 
with the Welsh Talygarn ; the’Cornish Talvean 
with the Welsh Talyvan, &c. The words Tol-Pedn 
are equal to the Welsh Talpen, a knoll, a knob. 
See that word in Pughe’s Welsh Dictionary. As 
to the word Penwith, Pen means either the head 
or tail (end) of anything. With is a syllable 
which seems to bother all, and that arises, appa- 
rently, from the confounding together of two Welsh 
words, which, though differently spelt, are pro- 
nounced very nearly alike. One of those words 
is chwith, which means sinister, awkward, unlucky, 
not right, &e. The other word is chwyth, which 
means wind, a gale, a puff, a breath, &c. See this 
latter word in the Welsh Psalms, cxlvii. 18. 
Penwith is compounded of this latter word, and so 
ought to be written Penwyth, and the meaning 


thereof is the windy head, or headland. To account 
for the disappearance of the guttural ch, it may be 
observed that it is softened, cut off, oftentimes, in 
the Welsh of South Wales and in Cornish. See 
Williams’s Cornish Dictionary under “Ch.” Tol- 
Pedn-Penwith would thus mean—in pure Welsh— 
the knoll of the Windy Head or Headland = Wind- 
cliff. The syllable with is very commonly used, 
through crass ignorance, also in Wales, instead of 
wyth, as in the word Tywith=Windy House, 
Brynwith= Windy Ridge, &. And this naming 
of places from the wind is not confined to Welsh 
or Cornish, for we meet with such words as 
Windyhill, Windgap, Windrush, Windynook, &c.; 
in Ireland Knock Nageeha= vou 


Witmer Famiry (6 §. x. 168)—A pedigree 
is given in the Harleian Publications, vol. xiii, 
p. 525; Visitation of Essex, 1634. 

D. G. ©. E. 


Resistitess Fate (6" §, x. 167).—This story 
may be found, unless a very distant memory is at 
fault, in an old Book of Fables, edited by Samuel 
Croxall, D.D. So far as can be remembered, the 
young man struck the picture of the lion with his 
fist, when a rusty nail at the back of the canvas 
tore the flesh, and death ensued from the wound. 
The book was illustrated with rude woodcuts pre- 
fixed to the fubles, and this represented the young 
man, habited in the dress of the eighteenth century, 
striking the picture. Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors has the following notice of the editor:— 

“Croxall, Samuel, D.D., died 1752, educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Salop, &c. 
The Fair Circassian, Lon., 1720, 4to., later edits. in 
12mo.; Fables of Alsop and others, trans. into English, 
1722, very popular ; Serms., 1715-41 ; Scripture Politics, 
1735, 8vo, He also wrote some poems, and edited the 
collection of ‘Select Novels,’ and histories from the 
French, Italian, and Spanish, printed for Watts, Lond., 
1729, 6 vols. 12mo. There was no want of variety in 
Croxall’s literary pursuits.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The “ Young Man and the Lion” appeared in 
the cheap editions of Asop’s Fables forty years 
ago. Curiously enough, a similar story has re- 
cently turned up about “Cook’s Folly,” near 
Bristol, and the details are given in an advertise- 
ment of the sale of the property, which I shall 
be glad to send to Dr. Copnam Brewer. 

Este. 


Dr. Brewer will find the story of the “ Young 
Man and the Lion” in the editions of A®sop’s 
Fables with Bewick’s cuts (p. 279, ed. 1818, p. 315, 
in my copy without date). I cannot find it in the 
Greek of Babrius, or in Dalzel’s Analecta; it may 
be in Valpy’s. T. G. 

(StreaTuam inquires if the 
some editions of the Arabian 


does not appear in 
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Mr. E. Yarputry, Reform Club, says it is one of Asop’s 
fables, and Mr. C. A. Warp says Dr. Brewer will find 
it in Three Hundred of Aisop’s Fables, 1867, with the 
moral, “ We had better bear our troubles bravely than 
try to escape them.”” He does not find it in the Oxford 
Greek edition of 1718.) 


Rococo (1* §, i. 321, 356; ii. 276; vii. 627; 4% 
§. iv. 158, 241; vi. 234; 6™ S. ix. 166, 271, 376, 
436; x. 10, 54, 151).—Dr. Cuance is quite right 
in saying there was no necessity for his remarks 
at the last reference. 1. I had answered by anti- 
cipation (p. 54) all he has to say about reduplicated 
words. 2. No one with the smallest “knowledge 
of French ” could “overlook ” the fact that baroque 
exists in French by the side of rococo; it is wanted 
for many purposes which rococo does not serve.* 
Nevertheless, he seems himself to “ overlook” the 
fact that rocaille also coexists along with rococo, 
which has, therefore, not superseded it, as, by his 
reasoning, it ought to have done if derived from 
it. He can find this also in Zola, Enumerating 
the various articles in a luxurious Paris salon, 
he puts down “J’enorme pendule rocaille de la 
cheminée.” R. H. Busx. 


“The jumble called rococo is, in general, detestable. 
A parrot seems to have invented the word, and the thing 
is worthy of his tawdriness and insincerity.” — Leigh 
Hunt’s Old Court Suburb, chap. iv, 


W. J. Greenstreet, B.A. 


Nicnotts (6 §. x. 168).— Why this head 
master of Westminster School should be called 
by Cowper, and Macaulay in his celebrated essay 
Warren Hastings, and at the above reference, 
“Nicholls,” it is difficult to say. The name given 
in Alumni Westmonasterienses (edition 1852) is 
“John Nicoll,” and it is thus spelt upon his 
monument in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
where he was buried in 1765. There are two 
sapphic odes addressed to him by Antony Alsop, 
and in an explanation at the end of the book he 
is styled “ Johannes Nicoll, tunc temporis Hypo- 
didasculus Schole Westmonasteriensis, nunc 
ejasdem Archididasculus.” There is also a fine 
mezzotint portrait of him, of the probable date of 
1753, in which he is styled “ Joannes Nicoll.” It 
is in three-quarters length, and represents him in 
a standing posture, habited in cassock, gown, and 
bands, and wearing a large white wig. In his 
right hand he holds a cocked hat, in which are 
his gloves, and his left hand is thrust into the 
pocket of his cassock. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Caterwaut (6S. x. 185).—I merely give 
the old etymology found in Bailey and Todd’s 


* It happens, by coincidence, that on the very day I 
write this 1 meet with an instance in Zola, Describing 
the various stages by which the ouvrier may merge into the 
communard, he says, “ Oisif du matin au soir il vivait 


Johnson. The statement that it is unconnected 
with cat is pure assumption, and I do not see how 
it can be maintained in the face of the extract 
from Chaucer, which is so carefully ignored, though 
Pope rightly understood it. Phillips, in 1706, ex- 
plains catterwaul of cats; Sewel, in 1754, translates 
it by an equivalent Dutch word kattengelol. In 
any case, I shall not admit that wail and waul are 
the same word; ai and aw are different sounds, 
Wail is formed, by vowel-change, from the Scan- 
dinavian for wo; but waul from the M.E. wawen, 
to cry waw. The / is frequentative; cf. F. miauler, 
“to mewl, or mew, like a cat” (Cotgrave); Ital. 
miagolare (Florio). As for catter, to chatter, I do 
not know where to find it in Middle English. 
Watrter W. SKeat. 

Cambridge. 


Heypon Famiry (6" §. x. 167).—Cadeleigh, 
not Caddey, as Pincke spells the name, is a parish 
in the hundred of Hayridge, co. Devon, four and 
a quarter miles south-west from Tiverton. The 
population is about three hundred. 0. N. 


Booxs Pustisuzp on Loyxpon Briper, AND 
Art on tHe Bripee (6" §. x. 163).—To the 
works sold by Herbert may be added:— 

“Six Landskips. Drawn after Nature by Chatelain, 
and Engrav'd by P. C. Canot and J. Mason. Publish'd 
according to Act of Parliament Decem* the 20, 1746. 
Price 1 Shilling. Sold by W. Herbert under y* Piazzas 
on London Bridge.” 

Under the heading of “ Art on London Bridge” 
may assuredly be noticed the shop-bills of its 
tradesmen. Thompson mentions two of these 
(pp. 549, 550), and I am able to furnish particulars 
of three more from my own collection. The earliest 
has a peculiar interest, from the fact of its bearing 
a date, a provokingly unusual circumstance. It is 
the bill of “ James Howard, Necklace Maker, at 
the Hand and Beads on London Bridge,” the 
bottom line or lines have been cut off. In a car- 
touche in a very debased later Stuart style is a 
ruffled sleeve and hand, from which depends a 
necklace formed of four rows of pearls, sufficient 
only for the decoration of the front of the neck, 
the other portion being of ribbon. In the field two 
pearl earrings. On a small oval in the frame the 
date 1735. Written at the back is a bill for 
jewellery—stone necklaces at 5s., undress earrings 
at 2s. 3d., drops at 4s.,and soon. James Howard 
was succeeded by John Howard, who also traded 
under the old sign on the Bridge, probably until, 
in common with his neighbours, he was compelled 
to remove in 1760 or 1761. He established him- 
self, however, very near to the old site, and in 
1762 I find him at “ye Hand and Beads, next ye 
Monument Yard, Fish Street Hill,” dating his 
bill-head Dec. 7, 1762. 

A great change in taste had taken place in the 
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engraving of the two bills. In the more recent 
one, though the roffle remains, the sleeve is small 
and the necklace compact, and the cartouche 
which encloses them is in the floriated rocaille 
rampant in 1760. In an interesting engraving of 
this period, showing Fish Street Hill, the Monu- 
ment and the Bridge, just after the removal of the 
houses, the sign of John Howard, projecting from 
the house, “next ye Monument Yard,” is clearly 
depicted, hand, beads, and all. 

he next bill in order of date to that of James 
Howard is that of “John Grant, Brush Maker, 
and late Partner with Mr. John Thomas, deceased, 
Son of the late Mrs. Ann Pitham at the Four 
Brushes, the corner of the Square, London Bridge.” 
The cartouche, 7 in. by 5} in., is executed rather 
rudely, in the early rocaille style, 1740-45, when 
almost rigid symmetry was still in vogue. A large 
compartment at the top of the bill is left for the 
four brushes, and masonic emblems depend from 
the wings of the frame. 

The last bill is that of “Robert Vincent, Seale 
Maker, at the Hand and Scales, London Bridge, 
the second door from the Bear Tavern, Southwark 
Side.” It measures 6,in. by 4}in., and is a 
beautiful specimen of pure rocaille (middle period). 
Separate (unsymmetrical) cartouches contain the 
hand and scales and the address. Scales, weights, 
and other brass work are introduced into the well- 
arranged design. The date cannot, of course, be 
later than 1760 nor earlier than 1750. 


J. Exior Hopexrny. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Tn a marvellously exuberant epitaph in Chester- 
field Church, to the memory of some of the Milnes 
family, we read of 

“Mrs. Day, late wife of Thomas Day, me. 
Barrister-at-Law, of Annesley, near Chertsey, in Surrey,” 
Day, according to this epitaph, was “killed by a 
fall from his horse,” Sept. 28, 1789, and his widow 
died, “after a lingering illness occasioned from 
grief at the untimely death of Mr. Day,” in June, 
1792, aged thirty-nine. She was the youngest 
daughter and coheiress of Mr. Richard Milnes, of 
Chesterfield, but was buried with her husband at 
Wargrave, co. Berks, C.x. 


Toames Lore (6" §S. x. 106, 133). — If 
A. 8. K.’s list could be printed in “N. & Q.” no 
doubt many additions would be made to it by 
readers, Ww. C. W. 

[We hope shortly to publish the list.] 


Broap Arrow (6 S. ix. 206, 294, 418; x. 


says, “It is no doubt one of the Ditmarsh 
runes.” Subject to correction, this is to me very 
dubious, The Dithmarsh runes would, I suppose, 
be the runes of Danish Holstein before the Ger- 
man spoliation. I should have thought it would 
be much more likely to be taken from the Anglo- 
Saxon runes. But was it taken from the runes at 
all? The arrow is a figure for lightning and Jove’s 
thunderbolts. .When Busbequius wanted to leave 
him, Solyman said, “Is not the pestilence God's 
arrow, which will always hit its mark?” Ezekiel 
v. 15 says ‘‘the evil arrows of famine.” Here 
we get the arrow as a divine emblem. In the 
emblems of the planets we get Mars, the god of 
war and domination, symbolized under the arrow 
and buckler. We find also in Varro and in Valerius 
Maximus that amongst almost all warlike pations 
the shooting of an arrow into an enemy’s country 
or in the direction of the enemy was a declaration 
of war. Bodinus, in his Republic, bk. i. chap. x., 
says that in all maritime nations dominion runs 
to thirty leagues from the coast. This is a simple 
fiction, but Vattel (ed. 1797, p. 129) rules that 
“at present the whole space of the sea within cannon 
shot of the coast is considered as making a part of the 
territory; and for that reason a vessel taken from under 
the cannon of a neutral fortress is not lawful prize.” 
The technicality of the closing sentence is for 
lawyers and Admiralty Cases, but the range of 
cannon shot is of diplomatic significance. Eng- 
land at one time claimed empire of the seas so far 
as the opposite coasts, which would give her 
authority so far as St, Ander on the north coast 
of Spain‘and the whole Bay of Biscay; but though 
the Dutch did at Breda, 1667, the French have 
never allowed it, and Louis XIV. would not even 
suffer the Channel to be called the English 
Channel. 

The diplomatic doctrine of cannon shot varies 
with the power of projectiles, and would give a 
distance now of some seven miles round the coast. 
It used to be reckoned for three miles. It would 
vary with the missile employed. Arrow shot would 
formerly give the limit of dominion to kings’ rule. 
Hence possibly the mark of the broad arrow. 
Everything so marked would show that it lay 
within royal authority and protective rights. This 
process of symbolism seems to me perfect, but 
whether legal or historical facts can be produced 
to corroborate it I do not know. The reach of the 
arm of a natural man limits his power. Arms 80 
called, like the sword, are an elongation or exten- 
sion of that power and possession. Projectiles are 
a still enlarged range given to power and posses- 


139).—If Pepys is right as to the Act of Parlia- 
ment establishing that the sign of Crown rights is 
a true broad arrow, it is of use, because, with that 
point fixed, we can examine with greater surety 
what the broad arrow symbolizes, Admiral Smyth, 
ip his Sailor's Word-Book, s,v. “Broad Arrow,” 


sion, and this, as applied to Crown stores, &c., may 
| be what the arrow-head means, I should like to 
| hear more now about the ranes, Dithmarsh or other. 

I have since found in Brewer’s Phrase and Fable 
| that it stands for the broad A of the Druids, is the 
symbol of Mitheus, and, in German churches, of the 
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moon and Christ. But how this is to be applied I 
cannot see. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Panopies: Evecy Written tn Covent Garden 
(6" S. ix. 509; x. 37, 112, 172).—This parody was 
published separately by Ridley about the year 1780, 
in thin quarto, with a curious vignette title. The 
author thinks any apology to Mr. Gray for the use 
he has made of his incomparable poem altogether 
needless, —a work, from its originality, sentiment, 
and poetical elegance, as superior to all praise as 
he fears the following is obnoxious to censure. A 
second-hand bookseller offers it at 21s, 

K. L. Munpey, 

76, Blackfriars Road, 8.E. 


Avurnors or Quotations Wantep (6" §. vii. 
429).— 
The German verses inquired about at the above refer- 
ence run thus, modernized : — 
“Ich leb’, und weiss nicht wie lang ; 
Ich sterb’, und weiss nicht wann ; 
Ich fahr’, und weiss nicht wohin ; 
Mich wundert dasa ich friéhlich bin,” 
Luther quotes this quatrain,as given above, in an ex- 
position of the fourteenth chapter of John’s gospel, and 
gives it a turn of his own, which, as he conceives, makes 
it more Christian-like (Luther's works, Erlangen edit., 
vol, xlix.). See Archrw fiir Litteraturgeschichte, xii. 474. 
Compare Madden's Gesta Romanorum, p. 245: ‘ And 
therefore said a certain saint in Vitis Patrum this in 
verse :— 
* Sunt tria qua vere me faciunt sepe dolere ; 
Est primum durum quoniam scio me moriturum ; 
Est magis addendo, moriar set nescio quando ; 
Inde magis fleto quia nescio quo remanebo.’ 
This is to eay, three thinges ben in fay that makith me 
to sorowe alway; on is that I shall henne; another, I 
not neuer whenfe}; the thirde is my mest[e] care, I 
. whither I shall fare,” Otherwise, Reliquie Antique, 
“ Wanne I thenke thinges thre, 
Ne mai I nevere blithe be ; 
The ton is that I sal awei ; 
The tother is I ne wot wilk dei ; 
The thridde is mi moste kare, 
I ne wot wider I sal fare.” 


See further Kahn’s Zeitschrift, xiv. 457. 


(6% 8. x. 170.) 
The quotation (No, 1) given by Mr. Rupert Garry, 
“ Father of Earth and Heaven ! I call thy name,” Xc., 
appears to be nothing more than a translation (literal) 
of the beginning of Theodor Kirner’s Gebet wihrend der 
Schlacht:— 
“Vater, ich rufe dich ! 
Briillend umwdlkt mich der Dampf der Geschiitze,” &c. 
Wittiam Sykes, M.R.C.S, 
[J. W. C., of Lincoln's Inn, H. M., of Dublin, Mr, 
W. F. Hozson, Templewell, Dover, and Mas. BARcuay, 
of Wickham Market, supply the same reference. 
W. J. C. states that the song will be found in vol. i. of 
the Liederschaiz, published by Augener, and H. M. adds 
that Korner was born at Dresden, Sept. 23, 1791, and 
died Aug, 26, 1813, in a skirmish near Gadebusch,} 


F, J. C. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Medieval Military Architecture in England. By Geo, 
T. Clark, 2 vols. (Wyman & Sons.) 
WE are at a loss how to criticize these beautiful volumes. 
No other Englishman knows s0 much of our old military 
architecture as Mr, Clark, and it seems something very 
like an impertinence of us, who ought to learn from him, 
to dissect his book, and to point out where we agree and 
where we dissent. Criticiem has, we are aware, a useful 
function to perform when the critic is inferior to the 
rson criticized; but in this case it must be a very 
umble one, for Mr, Clark's volumes are not elaborate 
theories spun out at leugth from the observation of a few 
buildings, but are made up from end to end of observa- 
tions taken on the spot. Mr, Clark has, indeed, but few 
theories of any kind to support; for the opinion that 
most, if not all, the castles mentioned as existing in pre- 
Norman times were earthworks crowned with wooden 
palisades may be said to have passed from the region of 
probable conjecture into that of well-ascertained fact. 
There was a time when a man who spoke of the Saxon 
tower of Coningsburgh would have committed an error 
that few would have detected and no one could have 
demonstrated to be a mistake; now anybody who should 
venture on such nonsense would put himself in as foolish 
a position as if he undertook the defence of Ptolemy's 
system of astronomy. or the dreams of medizval 
alchemists. To Mr. Clark far more than to any one else 
do we owe it that correct views as to what Mr. Jona- 
than Oldbuck called “ castrametation” have at length 
been accepted by almost every one who devotes thought 
to the past. Mr. Clark has not been idle. For many years 
he has been hard at work studying on the spot the re- 
mains of our feudal fortresses and communicating his 
hardly won knowledge bit by bit to the journals of va:ious 
archzological societies, The oldest paper in the volumes 
was, we believe, written as far back as 1834; some of 
the most recent have, if we are not mistaken, appeared 
within the last few months. It is needless to remark that, 
as the volumes are made up of papers written at various 
times, there is a certain amount of repetition, and 
that the style is more varied than would have been the 
case if the author had produced the whole book at once. 
Mr. Clark makes no pretensions to fine writing, but his 
style is admirably clear and pure, undefiled by those long 
words which some people yet think are ornamental when 
writing on serious subjects. Though the descriptions of 
the castles visited by Mr. Clark will have great local in- 
terest when read separately, it is when they are taken as 
a whole that the very great importance of his labours 
becomes unfolded to us, On that account we value tho 
most highly the first 157 pages, in which he sketches for us 
the history of fortification, from the rude earthworks of 
the period when the Roman had but just left our shores to 
the castles of the Edwardian time, which in stately 
grandeur rivalled the monastic churches and cathedrals 
they protected, 


English Rambles, and other Fugitive Pieces, By William 
Winter. (Boston, U.S., Osgood & Co.) 
Or American visitors to England, Mr. Winter is one of 
the most eloquent and the most sympathetic. To read 
what he says about the old churches of London, of 
London literary shrines, of Stoke Pogis and Thomas 
Gray, and other kindred subjects, is, to most of us, t> 
provide ourselves with new pleasure in revisiting the 
spots described. The most familiar, and to Londoners 
commonplace spots are eloquent to Mr. Winter, and the 
book he has written concerning them awakes in the 
reader a sense of pride in the possession of euch objects, 
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and of shame at the indifference with which they are 
treated. A second portion of Mr. Winter's volume is 
occupied with recollections of Longfellow. 


Notes on the Principal Pictures in the Old Pinakothek at 
Munich. By Charles L. Eastlake, F.R.1.B.A. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Visitors to Munich will do well to include among their 

impedimenta Mr. Eastlake's volume on the old Pinako- 

thek Museum. A safe and an intelligent guide, but mode- 
rately influenced, if influenced at all, by the crotchets of 
the day, Mr. Eastlake supplies brief descriptions of the 

works of about two hundred painters, together with a 

certain number of engravings of the principal pictures 

from sketches executed by Mr. W.C. Ward. Vandyck 
and Rubens, as is natural, are most Jargely represented, 
but the masters of the Lyversberg passion school, Albert 

Diirer, Hans Holbein, and the elder Van Mieris, are also 

well illustrated. The criticisms are sound, and the 
1 is com dably free from rhapsody, a recom- 

mendation seldom now to be bestowed in the case of a 

work of its class. 


Supplement to the First Edition of the Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue publication by Prof. Skeat of a supplement to his 

magnum opus isa piece of conscientiousness for which 

ssors of the first edition will owe him thanks, It is 

wed consentaneously with the second edition, and 
supplies purchasers of the first with a reprint of all the 
additions, whether in the shape of errata or addenda, 

It includes also the errata and addenda to the 

first edition, pp. 775 to 799, with other alterations 

amounting to an extra thirty-five pages. Directions for 
the manner in which the additional words and revised 
addenda are to be used and the earlier dictionary is to be 
consulted are furnished in the introductory notice. Our 
own thanks are tendered to Prof. Skeat for the labour, 
and we commend his example to other authors who are 
far less considerate for the purchasers of their work. 

Many of the alterations made by Prof. Skeat are likely 

enough to come before our readers in detail. There is, 

accordingly, the less need at present to dwell upon them. 


We have received the third number of The Angler's 
Notebook and Naturalist's Record. Amongst other inter- 
esting matter, it contains a short article by Prof. Skeat 
upon the proverb “As sound as a roach,” and some 
“ Notes on the Early History of Artificial Fly-making,” 
by Mr. Alexander D. Campbell. 


Mrs. K. Krorxer, the daughter of the 
German poet Freiligrath, has translated Brentano's 
Fairy Tales from the German, They will be published 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, with illustrations by Mr. F. C, 
Gould. This is the first time these tales, which are 

pular with German children, will appear in an English 

ress. Mr. Fisher Unwin has in the press a new work 
on Italian life and scenery, by Madame Linda Villari. 
It is entitled On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters. 
Madame Villari is known as a novelist and as a trans- 
lator of her husband Prof. Villari’s works on Macchia- 
velli and Savonarola. 


Mr. G. Browne, of St. Catharine's College, Cam- 
bridge, is collecting materials for the publication of a 
complete work on the early sculptured stones of Eng- 
land, and is anxious for full information as to existing 
stones or fragments, By application to him, forms to be 
filled up with needful particulars can be obtained. There 
is a probability of the work being published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, Asa preliminary, however, the 


probable extent of the work, the approximate cost of 


photographing the stones, and the willingness of local 
societies to co-operate have to be ascertained. We 
willingly give all requisite publicity to the proposed 
undertaking, for the conduct of which Mr. Browne is 
eminently fitted. 


A FULL account of the recent congress of the British 
Archeological Association at Tenby, by the editor, will 
appear in the October number of the Antiquarian 
Magazine and Bibliographer. 

WE regret to hear of the death of Mr, George Dodgson 
Tomlinson, of Huddersfield. Mr. Tomlinson, who was a 
successful portrait painter, was also a collector and an 
archzeologist, and, as such, a contributor to our columns, 
He was born in Nottingham in 1809, of a Derbyshire 
family, and settled in Huddersfield, of which town he 
was one of the most respected inhabitants, in 1830, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Own all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. : 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a —— slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Y. H. H.—The Dean and Chapter of Worcester con- 
sists of the Very Rev. the Lord Alwyne Compton, D.D., 
and four canons, the Rev. J. R. Wood, M.A., the Rev. 
W. J. Butler, M.A., the Rev. D. Melville, D.D., and the 
Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A. The Chapter was reduced 
by Act of Parliament about 1840 to a dean and four canons 
residentiary, instead of ten canons. Consult The Monas- 
tery and Cathedral of Worcester, by John Noake (Long- 
mans & Co., 1866). 

J. B. Fiemie.— 

“ The shadowed livery of the burnished sun.” 
Merchant of Venice, LI. i, 2. 

J. Manvet (“Catskin Earls"’).—The explanation of 
this phrase appeared 5t» 8, ix, 214. 

B. wishes to know if the works of Plato have been 
translated into Celtic and those of Aristotle into Sanskrit. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. (“ Allusion in Esmond *’).—The 
allusion is to The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, 
a Cornish Man, a well-known romance, of which a new 
edition (Reeves & Turner) was reviewed 6 8, ix, 99. 
The heroine of the story is a flying woman. 

D, Hrpweit (“To the bitter end”’)—The nautical 
origin of this phrase is fully discussed 6» S, iv. 238, 277. 
See also 4th S, vi, 340, 427, 516; vii. 23, 85; 6t S, iii. 26, 
193, 334, 438. 

F. R, Sturats Battle of Dorking ”).—Col. Chesney 
is the author of the brochure. 

Cc. J. M. (“Paul Potter”).—Mr. F. G. Stephens, 
10, Hammersmith Terrace, is an authority. 

Erratum.—P, 218, col, 2, 1. 16, for “ obiit 1660” read 
obit 1460. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Monthly Part contains 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY, entitled 


AFTER LONG YEARS. 
OUR SHINING RIVER: 


The Story of a Summer Tour on the Upper Thames, 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES: Leicestershire. 


THOUGHT-READING EXTRAORDINARY. 


A CHAT about FOLK-LORE. 
A ROMAN HOLIDAY, 
MODERN TRAVELS, 


SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES: Our Returned Prodigal. 
The ENGLISH in CAIRO, 


SPRING-HEELED JACK, SOCIAL LIFE in 1900, 
PIVE ITALIAN STORIES, A FEW ANACHRONISMS, 
A LADY’S LIFE in MANITOBA. POEMS, &c. 


A DRAWN GAME: a Serial Story. By Basil. 
GERALD: a Serial Story. By Eleanor ©. Price. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, Londor. 
Terms for Subscription and Postage: 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(6% 8, X. Supt, 20, 84, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Ada;ted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King's College, Londen. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
POHICHTEN, With Notes, Questions for and 
Vocabulary. Twenty-second Edition. 0. cloth, 


2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Sapeaieation, Notes, 
nud Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 1%mo. cloth, &s. éd. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 


“Dr Buchhei hi 
i the istorical and geographical 


(Il) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 
1.—Cuntenta: 1. EIGENSINN. 2% DICHTER UND PAGE. 
DEK HAUSSP a Notes and Vocabulary. Ninth 
ition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


Il. —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2 SPASS. 
Notes Vocabulary. Fourth 


Part 
List UND PHLEGMA. With 
Edition. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Parte I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
Part 111.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
With Notes. Second Edition. i2mo. cloth, 


alt) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vccabulary. Eleventh Edition. 
cloth, ls. 6d, 
Crown 8yo. 48. 6d. 


HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Continents” ‘Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 

“Apsichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranks for above the ordinary run jonal books. . 


run of educati 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Public Opinion, 


“ We cordially recommend the book to echoolmasters in search of an 
entertaining and impreving reading-book for the middle or 
furms."—Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, ts. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, Svo. cloth, 5a. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 
(Hamiltonian With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
an Introduction the of by L. 
BRAUNFELS and C. WHITE. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


according to Pr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of 
. : ¥ to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3a, 


Exercises.—KE 


The 
acquaintance wi 
order.” 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker, to ith every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BO = 
18mo. 4s. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


of To added Extracts from 


1gmo. cleth, ls. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a, 
Fourteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 
NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS, 
Modern French Plays. Edited for with Notes and 
Me Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM. The Parts together 
1%mo. cloth, 5a. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 

New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 58. 


BIAGGI'S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Prose (from the Century to 
with Notes for Begi 

Twelfth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


vised and Improved by A. GAL!.ENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, Ltmo. sewed, 8. 


Price 5¢. erown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODEBNI. Extracts 


Modern Italian (from Alfieri to the Present Time 
Notes and Notices by MERIV ALE: 


“ The notes give bw opie all the assistance which he can require. 
rove, too, authoress possesses not only an 
ht ‘the italian bat critical powers of no 


Third Edition, 8¢o. cloth, 38. 6d. 


“| EURIPIDIS ION. With th Explanatory Hotes, 


Introduction (on the G &e ) and Questions for 
amination, by CHAKLES D_v. 


Price 34. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS. Edited the Text of Dindorf, with Notes, by 


Tenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with jises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. LH NE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
reliminary Dissertation, by 


Fuglish Prose, Notes and 
F. A. PALEY, M 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent mo w.c. 
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